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AUTUMN. 
1. 
Icroms the hill that overlooks the sea, 
| aw the waves slide slowly up the shore, 
Around me screamed the gulls, above the roar 
Of winds and waters rose their wintry cry. 





u. 
The heavens flamed with sunset ; crimson clouds 
lay on the long horizon many a mile, 
And all the moaning East began to smile 
Asif it felt the coming of the dawn. 


Il. 
Thesky was many-colored, and the earth ; 
The dolphin year showed loveliest in death, 
Loveliest and saddest, as its passing breath 
Swept the spare grass, and died upon the sea. 
Iv. 
The sun went down ; far in the fading West 
Twinkled the evening star ; I heard the roar 
Of angry waves upon a sullen shore, 
Wending through dying woods my thoughtful way. 
Cc. C. C. 


October 2th, 1849. 





NO AMERICAN COPYRIGHT IN ENGLAND. 
Is no instance of agitation that we can call to 
nind, have Truth and Right more completely 
Vindicated themselves in the progressive de- 
velopment and working of facts, than in that of 
the International Copyright Movement. At 
nning of the cause some ten years ago, 
tle position that a law acknowledging the 
nght of an Author to his work in whatever 
Country it might be found, and the paramount 
Meessity for the interests of all classes—For- 
gn Authors,—Native Authors,—Publishers, 
~the People—had but a few straggling Ame- 
tan writers for its friends. By degrees the 
“nviction came upon other American authors, 
toi in a little time the great body of native 
“ilers joined in an application for a Law ad- 
Bsing the question. This was strongl 
‘posed by the Publishers of the Country. it 
¥s bot many years, however, before the 
tscovered that their true interests lay in jae 
apg a control of me business of pub- 
= 48 Would grow out of a r protec- 
ton of their reprints of Foreign Works’ One 
work, their own by purchase, and uninterfered 
Vit, they saw would. 
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to require. The people, too, less sanguine of 
the advantages of having obscene French 
novels and loose broadsheets spread among 
| their families at low prices (as they were low 
_in every quality), have ceased to be eager for 
cheap books, and begin to pay remunerating 
prices for decent editions of such works as 
secure a hearing, and seem worthy of pur- 
chase. There remained, however, a slight 
vantage-ground possessed by a few American 
authors, who by reason of age and a position 
| secured before the present state of things had 
arisen, or from some happy current of tempo- 
rary popularity, were in demand in England, 
and were kept calm and satisfied with matters 
as they were, by receiving handsome sums 
trom London publishers. And this it was sup- 
posed would continue, and make the business 
of writing books pleasant and easy for chem at 
least, however their less fortunate brethren 
might fare. This plank, too, has at length, as 
appears by the following emphatic decision in 
the English Courts, gone by the board; and 
we may now expect a general rally of all 
classes in behalf of the [nternational Copy- 
right. Nothing else remains to be done in the 
remises. We give the law as stated at 
ength in the card of Messrs. Blackie & Son, 
leading publishers in Glasgow :— 


TO THE TRADE. 


KNIGHT & SON v. BLACKIE & SON. 

We have just seen a circular and advertisement, 
issued by Messrs. Knight and Son, cautioning the 
trade against selling our Edition of the Tenth Vo- 
lume of Barnes’s Notes on the New ‘Testament, 
which they declare to be a piracy, and in 
which they claim to have a copyright. We do 
not intend to be drawn inte any controversy on the 
subject, but think it proper to make the following 
short statement :— 

We have always held the opinion, founded on a 
careful consideration of the statutes respecting copy- 
right,—and the recent decision of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in the case of “ Boosey v. Purday” has 
fully confirmed that opinion,—that these statutes 
were intended exclusively for the benefit of authors 
being British subjects, and that they conferred no 
right whatever on foreign authors, save what they 
might obtain under the International Copyright Act. 
Notwithstanding this our firm conviction, which 
we intimated to Knight and Son, being anxious to 
avoid the annoyance, loss of time, and expense at- 
tending litigation, we endeavored to arrange the 
matter without going into court; and with this 
view, terms were proposed between us and Knight 
and Son, by which we were to pay them what we 
considered a large sum, and what they admitted to 
be greatly beyond what they had paid to Mr. 
Barnes, but this arrangement was not finally con- 
cluded, in consequence of Knight and Son refusing 
either to warrant the copyright or to undertake to 
defend it against invasion ; thus, in effect, intimat- 
ing by their deeds that they had no confidence in 
the security of the copyright. While the negotia- 
tion was in this way virtually at an end, the deci- 
sion in Buosey v. Purday was given, and that judg- 
ment declares that,— 

« The object of the legislature clearly is not 
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benefit to this country, but to promote the 
cultivation of the intellect of its own subjects ; 
and as the Act of Anne expressly states—to 
‘ encourage learned men to compose and write 
useful books, by giving them as a reward, the 
monopoly of their works for a certain period, 
dating from their first publication. We there- 
fore hold that a foreigner, by sending to, und 
Jjirst publishing his works in Great Britain, 
acquires no copyright. A British subject who 
purchases from him such a right as he had in 
his own country, which could not extend beo 
yond it, cannot be in a better condition hern 
than the foreigner.” 

Though this decision clearly overturned the title 
on which Knight and Son had founded their claim 
to copyright, yet, as they belicved that this decision 
would be reversed, if brought before a superior court 
— We, still anxious to avoid litigation, made a fur- 
ther effort at arrangement, by which we proposed 
without prejudice to pay them a sum to avoid going 
into court; and a further sum to be paid, provided 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer in Boosey rv. 
Purday should be reversed in a Court of Error or 
by the House of Lords within a given time. In this 
arrangement Messrs. Routledge & Co. had offered 
to concur, and pay an equal sum to that which we 
had proposed. But this also was defeated, by 
Knight and Son insisting on reserving a power to 
litigate at a future time if they saw fit, or requiring 
that we should agree to a proposition that appeared 
to us virtually to preclude any advantage that might 
be derived from the decision to which we have re- 
ferred. This we refused to concede, feeling that 
unless terms could be so adjusted as to finally settle 
the matter, the case would be better left open to take 
its course. Finding we could not conclude an 
arrangement ourselves, we then proposed to refer 
the question at issue between us to two members of 
the trade mutually chosen, and to allow them to 
arrange a basis of settlement, but to this Knight and 
Son would not agree ; and having thus exhausted 
all the means to eflect an amicable adjustment at 
our command, we published (as we considered and 
were advised we had a perfect right to do) the 10th 
volume of our edition, the original volume of Mr, 
Barnes having been previously entered by him for 
copyright in Philadelphia in 1847, and printed there 
during that year and the spring of 1848. 

Knight and Son having applied for an injunction, 
the hearing of the case before the Vice-Chancel- 
lor has been, by mutual arrangement, ordered to 
stand over till next term; but we are advised and 
have every reason to believe the injunction will be 
refused. . 

This case involves a question of much interest 
both to the Trade and to British authors generally ; 
for if foreign authors or their assigns can establish a 
copyright in this country, while British authors are 
expressly excluded from the same right in foreign 
countries (as in the case of America), no interna- 
tional copyright will ever be attained. And while 
foreign copyrights, maintained by sufferance only, 
ean be purchased for one-tenth or one-hundredth 
part of their value, there will be little inducement to 
employ British talent. This case will, however, in 
all probability, set such pretensions at rest for ever. 
In the meantime we confidently assure Booksel- 
lers and the Public, that they may safely continue to 
sell and purchase the 10th volume of our edition of 
Barnes’s Notes; and it has been duly intimated to 
Knight and Son, that if any further attempts are 
made by them to impede or injure the sale of such 
10th volume, they will be held responsible for any 
loss or damage that we may sustain by reason 
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be worth more thap ten, |_ 


to encourage the importation of foreign books, 


thereof. Bracxiz anp Son. 
. Glasgow, Vith August, 1849. 5 
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Unique Pocms. 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

“ Come, see the Dolphin’s Anchor forged ; ’tis at 
a white heat now: 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased ; though 
on the forge’s brow, 

The little flames still fitfully play through the 
eable mound ; 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths 
ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands 
only bare ; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the 
windlass there. 


The windlass strains the tackle chains, the black 
mound heaves below ; 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at 
every throe: 

It rises, roars, rends all outright—O, Vulcan, what 
a glow! 

’Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright ; the high 
sun shines not so! 

The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery 
fearful show ; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the 
ruddy lurid row 

Of smiths, that stand, an ardent band, like men 
before the foe ; 

As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sail- 
ing monster, slow 

Sinks on the anvil—all about the faces fiery 
grow— 

‘ Hurrah |’ they shout, ‘leap out—leap out ? bang, 
bang, the sledges go: 

Hurrah! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and 
low; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing 
blow ; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail ; the rattling 
cinders strow 

The ground around ; at every bound the swelter- 
ing fountains flow ; 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every 
stroke pant ‘ ho!’ 


Leap out, leap out, my masters; leap out and lay 
on load! 

Let’s forge a goodly anchor ; a Bower, thick and 
broad : 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow I 
bode ; 

And I see the good ship riding all in a perilous 
road, 

The low reef roaring on her lee; the roll of ocean 
poured 

From stem to stern, sea after sea ; the mainmast 
by the board ; 

The bulwarks down; the rudder gone ; the boats 
stove at the chains ; 

But courage still, brave mariners—the Bower yet 
remains, 

And not an inch to flinch he deigns save when ye 
pitch sky high, 

Then moves his head, as though he said, ‘ Fear 
nothin :—here am I 


Swing in your strokes in order; let foot and hand 
keep time, 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any 
steeple’s chime ; 

But while ye swing your sledges, sing ; and let the 
burden be, 

The anchor is the anvil king, and royal craftsmen 
we! 

Strike in, strike in—the sparks begin to dull their 
rustling._red ; 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will 
soon be sped : 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich 
array 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy 
couch of clay ; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry 
craftsmen here, 

For the yeo-heave-o’, and the heave-away, and the 
sighing seaman’s cheer ; mre 4 
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When, weighing slow, at eve they go, far, far from 
love and home ; 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the 
ecean foam. 

In ae and obdurate gloom he darkens down at 
ast; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e’er from cat 
was cast.— 

O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life 
like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the 
deep green sea! 

O deep sea-diver, who might then tehold such 
sights as thou ? 

The hoary monsters’ palaces! methinks what joy 
*twere now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of 
the whales, 

And feel the churned sea round me boil beneath 
their scourging tails! 

Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce cea 
unicorn, 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all 
his ivory horn ; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade 
forlorn ; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh his 
jaws to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where ’mid 
Norwegian isles 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallowed 
miles ; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea voleano, off he 
rolls > 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far-astonished 
shoals 

Of his back-browsing ocean calves ; or, haply in a 
cove, 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Un- 
dine’s love, ; 

To find the long-haired mermaidens ; or, hard by 
icy lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean 
sands. 


O broad-armed fisher of the deep, whose sports 
can equal thine? 

The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons that tugs thy 
cable line ; . 

And night by night ’tis thy delight, thy glory day 
by day, 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant 
game to play ; 

But, shamer of our little sports! forgive the name 
I gave, 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy—thine office is to save. 

O lodger in the cea-king’s halls, couldst thou but 
understand 

Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that 
dripping band, 

Slow swaying in the heaving waves that round 
about thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dream blessing 
their ancient friend : 

Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with 
larger steps round thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride ; thou'’dst 
leap within the sea! 

Give honor to their memories who left the pleasant 
strand, 

To shed their blood ¢o freely for the love of father- 
land, 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy 
eburehyard grave, 

So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave : 

Oh, though our anchor may not be all I have 
fondly sung, 

Honor him for their memory, whose bones he 
goes among !” - 

8. Frrevson. ° 


The unhappy prepossession which men com- 
monly entertain in favor of ambition, courage, 
enterprise, and other warlike virtues, engages 
generous natures, who always love fame, into 
such pursuits as destroy their own peace, and that 
of the rest of mankind —Hume. 


RLD. 
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Reviews. 


EMERSON’S ADDRESSEs. 
Nature, Addresses and Lectures. 
Emerson. Boston and Camb 
Munroe & Co, 1849. 


Tuis volume is a republication of articles long 
since printed, but now first collected together 
We have never read any of it before W, 
opened it with curiosity, knowing the power of 
the author as a thinker and writer; read it 
with mingled delight and disgust ; and close it 
in sadness. Let us remember, now what y 
have learned from a careful, thought(y! pe 
will venture to say) humble perusal: {or we 
are always content to sit down in patience a 
the feet of a thinking, honest man, no matter 
of what school, to hear how this great vision 
of nature and humanity locks to him, knowing 
we shall grow wiser for his truth, and {or i, 
error. 

And here we do cheerfully acknowledge. 
that to us Mr. Emerson seems to regard \a. 
ture with a just, and not undue valuation, 
When he speaks of her, there is the freshyess 
and the power of poetry about his words, s 
that we follow him involuntarily into the sup. 
light or the starlight, and feel imagination « 
its wonderful work. As in reading Words. 
worth, we are continually reminded how ric 
is nature in meaning, in joy, and consolation, 
He shows us clearly, too, the value ofa jie 
with her as a discipline to mind and heart; 
as the ingathering of a language which we 
may convert to high uses in the world of man; 
and as a means whereby we may listen to the 
speaking of the “ universal spirit.” We have 
found, too, here,as elsewhere in Mr. Emerson's 
writings, sentiments, flashes of thought of a 
scientific value ; many valuable hints for those 
who shall build Asthetics into a science ; things 
thrown out as transient intuitions, which will 
bear logical analysis. 

We are content and glad, then, to symp: 
thize with Mr. Emerson in his estimation of 
nature, and to hold, indeed, that her noblest 
function “is to stand as the apparition of 
God.” 

Nor can one read this book without feeling 
that the author has a deep and earnest ablior 
rence of evil, not only in its grosser, but in its 
more refined forms ; the common, ignoble dis 
honesties of society in action and word; the 
deep injustice of much that yet lingers in ex- 
isting institutions. But while he feels mans 
need of elevation to a higher ideal, he sees 
with a clear sight the vanity and folly of the 
existing schemes for reform, and exposes tle 
fallacy upon which they are moving :— 


“ We eay, then, that the reforming movement 
is sacred in its origin ; in its management and de- 
tails, timid and profane. These benefactors hope 
to reise man by improving his circumstances; by 
combination of that which is dead, they hope 
make something alive. In vain. By new 0 
sions alone of the spirit by which he is made and 
directed, can he be remade and reinforced. 
sad Pestalozzi, who shared with all ardent spins 
the hope of Europe, on the outbreak of the pes 
Revolution, after witnessing its sequel, recorded 
conviction that ‘ the amelioration of outward cif- 
cumstances will be the effect, but can never be 
means of mental and moral ieaprovement, 

. * 


“ The reforms have their high origin in ® ~ 
justice, but they do not retain the purity of an 0% 
They are quickly organized in some low," 
quate form, and present no more poetic ™s8 
the mind than the evil tradition which they?” 
bated. ‘They mix the fire of the moral sea0n® 
with personal and party beats, with meas 


} By R. Ww, 
ridge : James 
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jons, and the blindness that prefers some 
— sees to justice and truth. Mrhose who 
we urging with most ardor, what are called the 
atest bevefits of mankind, are narrow, eell- 
pleasing, conceited men, and affect us as the in- 
ave do. They bite us, and we run mad also. 

x * * * 

«The man of ideas judges of the common- 
wealth from the state of his own mind. ‘If, he 
ays, ‘1 am selfish, then is there slavery, or the 
efort to establish it, wherever I go. But if I am 
just, then is there no slavery, but the laws say 
what they will” But how frivolous is your war 
against circumstances! ‘This denouncing philan- 
thropist is himself a slaveholder in every word and 
lok. We are all thankful he has no more poli- 
tical power, a8 we are fond of liberty ourselves. 
Thea, again, how trivial seem the contests of the 
abolitionist, while he aims merely at the cireum- 
aance of the slave. Give the slave the least ele- 
yation of religious sentiment, and he is no slave: 
you are the slave: he not only in his humility 
feels his superiority, feels that much deplored con- 
dition of his to be a fading trifle, but he makes 
you feel ittoo. Heisthe master. The exaggera- 
tion, which our young people make of his wrongs, 
characterizes themeelves. What are no trifles to 
them, they naturally think are no trifles to Pom- 
pey:” 

An estimation similar to this would be form- 
ed by any man of serene mind and heart, who 
should look around upon what is doing or at- 
tempted to be done now in the civilized world. 
Mr. Emerson, then, is not to be reckoned 
among the common tribe of Innovators. He 
acknowledges, as do thousands of those whom 
he calls Conservatives, the party of the Past; 
that the Reformers, the party of the Future, 
have a right ideal of justice, mixed up with, 
and to give life to their schemes, but he pro- 
phesies a failure in their method of realizing it. 
His reform is of a deeper kind. He would re- 
form the soul. He would strike at the root of 
the evil, and convert the individual soul to 
what he thinks its purpose. We have in his 
writings no Utopia, no ideal of society. It 
would be hard to find how extensively he 
thinks his ideal of the individual man could be 
realized. We are reluctant to believe him so 
siallow-sighted as to ignore the mournful fact, 
or which humanity has been wailing, since its 
birth, of spiritual evil ; that eternal mystery by 
which some, no matter how much enlightened, 
will, of their own deliberate choice, determine 
nol to follow the law of rigist, call it revelation 
of reason, or the moral sentiment, or God’s 
will externally pronounced, or what you will. 
Still, we are not sure that Mr. Emerson is not 
liable to this charge. But let this pass. He 
would that some,—many men should be enno- 
bled, and cast,a leaven into the world,—how far 
‘owork upon it is no matter. His ideal of 
Nirtue is high and lofty,—in common phrase, not 
unlike the ideal of the stoics; to understand 
tone must know something of his metaphysic 
and his religion. ‘T’o gather his aphorisms and 
fradoxes into a connected system, that one 
may understand his philosophic and religious 

» 18 not so easy a matter. It seems to be 
the law of his mind to throw these out with- 
rib ms pave his oie to translate 

mto of logical sequence. 
gives us a tuition defence of an Sdealions, 
tt unlike that of Berkeley or Fichte, that will 
look rather lame to those who acknowledge 
the refutation of those systems by Reid and 
Stewart, or Cousin. But this id ism, which 
everything of the soul, and refuses to 
pp an objective aan b repiesa ie 
. moral theory. It es the indi- 
wel eou more valuable,—then, we find often 
‘Ppearing, the doctrine that God manifests 





himself in the individual soul, incarnates him- 
self in every man. We are left without 
grounds fur this assertion. We cannot find 
what is Mr. Emerson’s starting point. But 
with the refutation of this we are not now con- 
cerned. We introduce it simply to show how 
it makes the soul precious in our author’s esti- 
mation. ‘To him the soul is complete in itself, 
with a possibility of perfection, nay of perfect- 
ing itself. That is the task for it. To set 
itself “ perfect asa star” inthe spiritual firma- 
ment. And this ideal it isto realize by—Sel/- 
Reliance. 

There is no doubt about this. It appears 
everywhere in the book, He “cannot find 
language of sufficient energy to convey his 
sense” that this is the secret ef virtue and 
strength. 

In one of his addresses Mr. Emerson lets us 





_gospe!|—* Rely on thyself.” 


that God in us is incarnate, this self-reliance, 
sel{-isolation, will result in anything but pride; 
and who does not remember the words of the 
other, “ When ye have done all that ye can do, 
say we are unprofitable servants!” And, 
“ whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and whosoever humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.” We are not entering upon an argu- 
ment from Scripture ; but, if truth is one, and 
intuition of it differs in degree, and not in 
kind, how is it possible that in two claiming so 
much of it, such opposite conclusions should 
be reached ? 

But to meet our author on other grounds, 
He gives no proof for his maxim, that self- 
reliance is this unusual panacea, But try it 
by the test of experience. ‘Throw it into the 
world. Let each man take to himself this new 
Give it the bene- 


into his religious opinions—to him all history | fit of the utmost explanation. Show that it 
is alike, and it is a degradation to make much | Means not, “ Rely on thy whims and fancies, 
more use of the mind of Christ, than of Epa. | trust thy inclications :” but, “ believe thy ine 


minondas or Washington. Miracles are pro- | 


tuition of right, believe in the treasures of thy 


fanations, Inspiration is a common or ever | Teason, and ennoble thyself by thy self-trust in 


possible fact. 


Jesus was a man whose intui-| 


endeavoring to execute this law within thee.” 


tion of truth was clear and intense, who “ saw | What will the countless thousands who now 
the mystery of the soul” and “estimated the | Choose to violate their conscience, do with such 


greatness of man,” who saw in prophetic. 
vision the great truth, the result of this modern | Minded, can they be trusted thus to confide in 
philosophy, that Ged inearnates himself in | the resources of their own reason? Is not an 
education of humanity to a fitness for it im- 
| possible ? 
differing judgments in the matter? For our 
‘author needs to be reminded, that to determine 


man, and who, beside himself in a “ jubilee of 
sublime emotion,” said, “1 am divine, through 
me God acts; through me, speaks; would you 
see God, see me, or see thee, when thou think- 
est as I now think.” 

We cannot tell (we speak in no irony, but in 


deepest seriousness) whether Mr. Emerson | 


thinks his own intuition of truth as clear and 
intense as thatof Jesus. If he does, would he 
dare to assume the sentence above quoted, as 


a maxim as this? And those who are little 


And who shall decide between 


between right and wrong is an intellectual act ; 
and conscience, or the moral sentiment, but 
preserves the obligation. Have not good men 
arrived at different ethical theories, and lived 
not to deplore the practical consequences of 
their own deductions? Or is the world but 


his own words, and cast it forth into the world ? | just now fit for this maxim? To the common 
If this be indeed the sense of Jesus’ words, Sense, to the instinct of humanity, we will 


men have forgotten that sublime truth for cen- 
turies. Now it is re-uttered from one of au- 
thority equal to that of Jesus. Now we have 
it in clear terms, no longer in tropes as Jesus 
uttered it. Are we not to expect still grander 





trust its refutation. ‘Take it to thyself in ima- 
gination, O Neophyte, and see if thou wilt not 
seem to crystallize into selfishness. Let each 
new disciple grow to regard himself as the 
ideal man, and worship his own perfection, 


results from the new Apostle than from the | God incarnate in him ; say to others, “ Invade 
old? How far will man’s hardihood carry | not my privacy, my integrity, touch me not, I 


itself, and his pride make a fool of him ? 


pam God,’—and what a world of love, and 


But if Mr. Emerson will acknowledge a| Unity, and mutual self-sacrifice we should 
purer and intenser intuition of truth in Jesus have! We have no fear of the spread of such 
than his own, then from his own mouth is he | philosophy, such religion as this. Nature will 
condemned, for nothing can be more opposite cry out against it, love and pity will melt down 
than Mr. Emerson’s plan for man’s refurma- | this icy pinnacle of pride for all but the high 


tion, and that of Jesus. We have the one 
saying—*'T’o aim to correct a man by mira- 
cles is a profanation of the soul ”—and the 
other, “Woe unto thee, Chorazin, woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida, for if the mighty works which 
have been done in thee had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they had long ago repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes,” and “ if I do not the works 
of my Father, believe me not.” We hear the 
one say, “Rely on thyself”—and the other, 
“ Believe in me.” The one says the soul is 
complete in itself, and that the divine soul per- 
vades humanity,—the other prays that his dis- 
ciples, and they who shall believe through their 
word, and they only, “ may be one,” “as we 
are one.” But enough of this. Our readers 
will see that the contrast might be extended 
indefinitely. We have adduced it simply to 
show into what an inconsistency our author 
has been betrayed. Indeed his ideal of virtue 
and the means to attain it, are the diametric 
opposite of the Christian; the one is, self- 
reliance—the other, self-renunciation. The 
culminating virtue of the one is pride, of the 
other humility: for who will say that this 
brooding over our own value, this imagination 





priests of this idolatry. 

How different the Christian philosophy. 
Beware thy inclinations, trust not thy heart ; 
—look into thy reason, if thou wilt, for intui- 
tions, and judgments of truth and justice, but 
test its conclusions by this external law of God, 
which alone has taught man the riches of his 
own reason,—which alone has illuminated the 
dim chaos he found within himself. 

Trust not thy own will and wisdom, but thy 
Maker’s ; remember thy weakness in following 
what thou knowest to be good, thy failures, 
and thy griefs;—trust no more thy strength, 
but receive the offer of His who died for thee. 
Here thou mayest find union with the divine 
nature; here thou mayest liken thyself to 
God. Remember that evil is in the world, and 
that external, formal, as well as internal, essen- 
tial union is necessary to subdue it. Believe, 
then, in the necessity of organization, and if 
thou seest the excellence of unity in that 
organization, believe that God has not left his 
will unknown concerning it. Now thou hast 
found thy Saviour, now thou hast found his 
Church. 

But the vices, the deficiencies, the mournful 
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unworthiness of the Christian lands? Alas, 
they are owing to these very principles that 
Mr. Emerson is now pushing upon the world, 
—-dimly seen, but not less certainly acted 
upon. “ My will, my wisdom,” was in the 
heart and mind of those who have gone on in 
the sliding scale—*“ not mine, but thine, O 
God,” was the prayer of those who have been 
the salt of the earth. Self-reliance !—self- 
renunciation !—these have been on the ban- 
ners of the opposing armies, and will be until 
the end of time—the one is, faith in self, the 
other, faith in God, This goes out of itself 
for trust and reliance, and acknowledges that 
the same hand which upholds the heavens and 
the earth, upholds its own willing integrity,— 
that, in the deification of its own essence, has 
no security that it shall not deify its inclina- 
tions ; and its natural result is slavery to its 
own corruption. Were the law of the one, 
self-renunciation, universal, all disorders of 
society would vanish,—were the law of the 
other, self-trust, universal, it would lead ulti- 
mately to that state of war, which, according to 
Hobbes, was the normal state of man. That 
isolation to which it leads, the cold grandeur of 
Goethe, the aloofness from all warm, kindly 
sympathy, something like which we see in 
Mr. Emerson ;—contrast it with the self-forget- 
fulness of apostles and saints, the men who 
went about doing good, seeking only the wel- 
fare of others, and yet in the pursuit finding 
their own truest welfare. And yet up to this 
freezing realm Mr. Emersom would have all 
men draw themselves. 

We have dwelt the longer on this, because 
it is the one principle to which our author is 
ever guiding us. With it the worth of his 
writings, for all other than their poetic merit, 
must stand or fall. We think, then, they have 
too little of eternal truth to take their place in 
our permanent literature. Butthe fallacy which 
underlies them will for ever start up anew till 
the end of the world. In many shapes has it 
already appeared in the world’s history ; with 

ure-minded men generally for its heralds, the 
immorality of whose followers the world has 
grown ashamed of again and again. 

We have sought to stand on Mr. Emerson’s 
own ground, or we might have spoken of our 
horror at his irreverent blasphemy, his cool, 
patronizing way of speaking of Him “by 
whom all things were made.” We cannot 
but think there is some affectation in this, and 
that even he must have done violence to his 
own heart to speak in this manner. And 
when he says—*the manner in which his 
name is surrounded with expressions—official 
titles—kills all generous sympathy and liking,” 
how little he seems to know, that they who 
adore can love with their strongest heart ! 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Ashbel Green, V.D.M., begun to 
be written by himself in his Eighty-second 
Year, and continued to his Eighty-fourth. 
Prepared for the press at the Author’s Re- 
uest, by Joseph H. Jones, Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
New York: Carter & Brothers. 


Ir is a fortunate circumstance that the late 
venerable Dr. Green of Philadelphia left this 
fu!l autobiographical volume. It exhibits to 
us the man more naturally, and with more of 
character than the most successful biographer 
could attain; and preserves to us many inci- 
dental anecdotes and recollections of his times, 
which are worthy to pass over to history, 
and which no biographer could have recalled. 
The general picture presented to us in this 
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volume recalls the memoir of Dr. Milnor, of 
this city, published by the American ‘Tract 
Society during the last season. Both go back 
to Revolutionary times; the families of each 
were of the same grade; they appear to have 
been at Philadelphia in datler scenes of the 
pestilence ; their general attainments, modera- 
tion of character, clerical position, their parti- 
cipation in religious societies, with other traits, 
suggest a striking parallelism. 

r. Green was born in 1762, of high-toned 
Puritan descent, at Hanover, N. J. His boy- 
hood was, therefore, thrown among revolution- 
ary scenes, both by his age and the locality— 
New Jersey affording its full quota of anec- 
dotes of the war. At the close of his life, in 
his seventy-eighth year, Dr. Green recalled his 
recollections of these times in a seri s of 
letters to his son. ‘They were afterwards in- 
terwoven with a continued autobiography, and 
form the most valuable and attractive portions 
of the present volume. They appear to us to 
be of the first importance, as historical mate- 
rials, by their vivid presentation of the period, 
and undoubted accuracy. ‘The public events 
are mingled with others of equal interest, in 
the development of the country, its finances, 
&c. Thus we have a brief notice, in connex- 
ion with the then new planet of Herschell, of 


DR. RITTENHOUSE. 

“ This planet was discovered by Herschell, in 
the time of our revolutionary war, when we could 
have no direct communication with Britain. The 
first information in detail of this diseovery came 
to the United States by way of France. Dr. Rit- 
tenhouse told me, that when he had obtained the 
French statement, he was able to point his 
telescope, vo as to take the planet into its field 
without another movement ; that at the first look 
his eye was on the planet. His familiar know- 
ledge of the starry heavens was wonderful. Nor 
was this his only attainment. He was among the 
first astronomers, natural philosophers, mathema- 
ticians, and mechanicians of his age. Nothing in 
mechanics has, I believe, exceeded his orrery. 
Yet he was perhaps the most modest man I have 
ever known. He was one of my parishioners, and 
a regular attendant on public worship, as often as 
his feeble health would permit. I attended his 
funeral, and spoke at the grave. The remains 
were deposited under the pavement of his observa- 
tory, in his garden. At the request of his widow, 
I furnished her with a copy of my address at his 
interment, a part of which I afterwards found was 
published in Rees's Cyclopedia ; but not, I think, 
exactly as I wrcte it.” 


There is more than ordinary minuteness in 


what is said of the Whig and Tory printers of 
New York :— 


HOLT AND RIVINGTON. 


“ Holt’s paper was headed with the picture of a 
snake, cut into thirteen distinct sections, and each 
cection bearing upon it the name of one of the 
thirteen colonies, which then professed allegiance 
to the King of Great Britain. As soon as our in- 
dependence was declared, all the sections of the 
snake disappeared, and his whole attitude was 
changed. His tail was brought round and inserted 
in his mouth, or placed by its side, and his whole 
body was formed into a regular circle, the head 
and the tail being at the top of the paper. This 
snake-picture made so deep an impression on my 
youthful memory, that I retain it very distinctly to 
the present hour. This paper of Holt’s had great 
influence throughout the whole wide region of its 
circulation, and its editor was considered as a pub- 
lic benefactor He and Rivington, of course, 
peited each other incessantly and severely, each 
endeavoring to sustain his cause by all the facts 
and arguments he could muster, and by some 
falsehoods too. Rivington remained in the city of 
New York after it was abandoned by the Ameri- 





Te, 


can troops, and became kirg’s printer during the 


whole of the ensuing war, and nothing could @ 
eeed the violence of his abuse of the rebels sa) - 
delighted to call the Americans, and the eos, 
with which he affected to tre 
Mr. Washington, its leader. It was, therefore. ; 
matter of universal surprise, on the return of mesg 
that this most obnoxious man remained after the 
departure of the British troops. 7 
soon ceased, by its becoming publicly know that 
he had been a spy for General Washington, wh le 
employed in abusing him, and had imparted aeefel 
information, which could not otherwise have been 
obtained. He had, in foresight of the evacuation 
of New York by the British army, supplied hip. 
self from London with a large assortment of y hat 
are called the British classics, and other works o{ 
merit ; so that, for some time after the conclusion 
of the war, he had the sale of these publications 
almost wholly to himeelf. Amongst others, | 
dealt with him pretty largely ; and with nothing 
else to make me a favorite, the fulsome letters 
which he addressed to me were a real curiosity 
He was the greatest sycophant imaginable; yery 
little under the influence of any principle but self. 
interest, yet of the most courteous manners to 4|| 
with whom he had intercourse. You, | belieye 
have read the two pieces of satire in which Dr. 
Witherspoon has gibbeted him and Benjamin 
‘Towns, another printer, who served the British 
while their army held Philadelphia, and remained 
there when they left the city.” 

A curious account of Washington's [nocu- 
lation of the army for the small-pox, at Mor- 
ristown, in 1777, is preserved, with some men- 
tion of the quartering of the officers and 
soldiers in that district, which proves that the 
warriors of the Revolution were much like 
other troops, and with Uncle Toby’s battalions 
in Flanders, “ swore terribly.” A compliment 
to the ladies of the Revolution is worthy the 
attention of Mrs. Ellet:—* I do believe that a 
known tory, or a reputed coward, would have 
been hard set to find a reputable wile among 
the whole feminine community of our country, 
while our war with Great Britain continued.” 
A statement is new to us (p. 87) that General 
Washington’s face bore traces of the small- 
pox. A glimpse of Baron Steuben is highly 
imposing. he narrator, Dr. Green, was 
serving against Knyphausen’s invasion of his 
native state :—‘ Here, for the first time, | saw 
the Baron de Steuben, the great and efficient 
disciplinarian of the Americanarmy. He rode 
up to our encampment, and requested to see 
our commanding officer. And never be‘ore or 
since have I had such an impression of the 
ancient fabled god of war, as when I then 
looked on the Baron ; he seemed to me to bea 
perfect personification of Mars, The trap- 
pings of his horse, the enormous holsters of his 
pistols, his large size, and his strikingly mar- 
tial aspect, all seemed to favor the idea.” 
There are many remarks on incidental poiu's, 
as Washington’s want of resources, the crue!- 
ties of the war, the choice of Revolutionary 
office-holders, which will render this a work 
of standard historical reference. 

To the militia scenes succeeded, in Dr. 
Green’s life, a college course and tutorship at 
Nassau Hall, with recollections of the adjourm- 
ment of Congress from Philadelphia to Prince- 
ton. He was subsequently Professor of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy, and was 
licensed by the Presbytery of New Brunswick 
to preach in 1786, when he entered upon an 
associate pastoral charge in Phila elphia. 
We Senay a few historical anecdotes of the 
period :— 


he 
contempt 
at their army, and 


But the surprise 


A JEST OF WASHINGTON’S. 
“ Tt was the usage, while Washington was Pre- 
sident of the United States, for the clergy of the 
city to go in a body to congratulate him on his 
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sity and on these occasions he always ap- 
red unusually cheerful. The last time we made 
gach a call, which was about ten days before his 


retirement from office, he said, with singular viva- 


city, ‘ Gentlemen, I feel the weight of years ; I 
take a pair of sixes on my shoulders this day.’ 
This great man was not in his proper element 
when he attempted a pleasant conceit. I never 
witnessed his making the attempt but on this oc- 
casion ; and if his allusion, as I suppose must have 
een the case, was to the fifty-sixes used in weigh- 
ing heavy articles, it was surely far-fetched, and 
not very obvious. He entered his sixty-sixth year 
at this time.” 
RHODE ISLAND ANTI-COMMERCIAL. 


«Congress had in vain endeavored to persuade 
the several States to cede to that body the exciu- 
sive right of raising a revenue by a tariff on impor- 
tations. It was manifest that unanimity in this 
matter was essential; since a free port in any one 
Swte of the Union would render the whole plan 
abortive. Rhode Island incurred much censure by 
an obstinate refusal to make the requisite conces- 
son. A merchant said in my hearing, that when 
a stranger wished to be introduced to him, he 
asked at once—‘ Are you, sir, from Rhode 
Isand?’ and if the answer was affirmative, he re- 
fused to take him by the hand, or to have any in- 
tercourse with him—an extreme case, certainly, but 
marking a feeling in which many, in diflerent 
degrees, participated.” 

A TITLE FOR THE PRESIDENT. 

« At the period we contemplate, I made a part 
of a company, in which a conversation took place, 
je report of which I think you will receive with 
some interest. Dr. William Shippen, the first 
professor, and for a long time an eminent one, in 
the medical school of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, had for his wife a lady of Virginia. It was, I 
suppose, in consequence of this, that when the 
Virginia delegation to the first Congress ar- 
tived in Philadelphia, on their way to New 
York, he invited some of the members of that 
delegation, or perhaps the whole of them, to a din- 
ner at his own house. I remember the names of 
Madison, Page, and Lee, and I think there were 
one or two more. Chief Justice McKean, after- 
wards Governor of Pennsylvania, and Mr. William 
Bingham, subsequently a member of the United 
States Senate, were likewise invited guests ; and as 
the doctor was a member of my congregation, he 
also honored me with an invitation. Soon after 
we had taken our seats in the drawing-room, before 
dinner, the Chief Justice said to Mr. Madison— 
‘ Have you thought, sir, of a title for our new Pre- 
fident  Madison’s answer was in the negative ; 
and he added, that in his judgment, no title, except 
that of President, would be necessary or proper. 
‘Yes, sir? replied McKean, ‘he must have a title ; 
and I have been examining the titles of certain 
princes in Europe, to discover one that has not 
been appropriated. Most Serene Highness, I find 
is appropriated ; but Serene Highness, without the 
word most, is not appropriated ; and I think it 
will be proper that our President should be known 
by the style and title of His Serene Highness, the 
P resident of the United States. This elicited 
an amicable controversy, which continued for 
‘ome time, Madison and his colleagues opposing, 
and McKean maintaining the propriety of confer- 
ting the title he had proposed on President 

ashington.” 

Dr. Green was a tember of the Synod, after 
¢ Revolution, engaged in arranging the Con- 
Sutation of the Presbyterian Church. His 
reminiscences” are succeeded by a New 
England Journal of travel in 1791, prefaced by 
* curious string of resolutions, which display 

writer’s character in an interesting light. 
At Boston he made an excursion in the harbor 
with Governor Hancock. 

From 1792 to 1800, Dr. Green was Chaplain 
to and we have various instructive 

tnecdotes of tlie interval. In the last-men- 








tioned year there is an excursion to the Warm |“ if I die I forgive him, but if I live Cuffy take 
Springs of Virginia, where our journalist met | ¢c@re.”’ I never saw the Major so much con- 
a notorious gambler, of whom we have this founded, as by this aneedote. He arrived at the 
life-like account :— Sweet Spring before our company. ‘The number 
lp Feige at this spring was much more multitudinous than 
Sia ied. toe nasuntgs pM ng sat _| atthe Warm Spring, and I was fearful that if I did 
4¢ had been an otlicer of the regular re-| not break the ice at first, I should fail to do it 
volutionary army of our country, but had, if 1) sferwards. I got into the wake of Major Willys 
remember right, left the army at an early part of as we were struggling through the crowd, on our 
the war. He was remarkable for the size of his call to dinner, and said to him, ‘ Major, will you 
body, as well as for the peculiarities of his mind. do me the favor to call this large company to 
He was weighed at the Sweet Spring, and I was | odor that I may ask a blessing before we dine ? 
earetul to enter in my lost miscellany the result. |, To be sure I shall, replied Willys. Accordingly 
He was certainly the largest and heaviest man | he made his way to the head of the table, and with 
have ever scen, tall and well proportioned, but | 4 large carving-knife, he struck it repeatedly, and 
exceedingly fleshy. He had acquired a consider- stamping with his foot at the same time, vociferat- 
able degree of liberal knowledge, and was a@ wit | od « silence; which, when he had completely ob- 
and a mimic. He was at the head of all the | tained, he turned to me, and said, « Now, Doctor, 
gamblers of Virginia. W hen I heard of his com- you will please to ask a blessing’ This man, if a 
ing to the Warm Spring, where I had got the report I have heard be true, died a real penitent.” 
company to treat religion respectfully, I said to a z 
serious man who was well acquainted with Major| In 1812, Dr. Green was elected President of 
Willys, that I was fearful he would give me | Princeton College, an office which he held for 
trouble. ‘ That,’ said the pious man, ‘is an un- | ten years, the great insubordination and re- 
necessary fear ; the Major values himself on being | vival being the chief incidents of his service. 
a friend to the clergy, and although he is dread-| He subsequently returned to Philadelphia, 
fully profane, he never swears in the presence of a| where he died in May, 1848, having nearly 
minister of the gospel of whatever denomination.’ ‘completed his eighty-eighth year. 
This testimony I found to be strictly true. He! Jp pis religious and social character he ap- 


not only attended public worship, but was an ad- | pears to have beefi constantly sincere, active, 
vocate for asking a blessing and returning thanks | 


: and urbane ; one of the men who wear well 
at our common meals. He left the Sweet and re- tah f p ? 


turned to the Warm Spring before I left the former, | and attain and secure the confidence of the 


and the report was, that at the latter place he | community. He was thrice married. A well 
asked a blessing and gave thanks himself. ‘This | | finished portrait is prefixed to the volume (an 
could easily believe, when I was credibly informed, | Uusually well printed octavo in large type) 
that at the Sweet Spring he said to a circle of his | Sustaining the following 


gambling friends, ‘ Gentlemen, you may think of | 
eye pass, and hage et See Fhaaw you: When in his prime, he was as conspicuous a 


will, and yet it is strictly true, that I never close ao : , Wade dies Tad . 
my eyes till I have committed myeelf to the pro- | person as walked the streets of Philadelphia. His 


: wey : afeni | features were strong, his nose aquiline and promi- 

yore she ths ge Pare terse or denen vad nent, but the great feature was his eye ; it was very 

“On one occasion while at the Sweet Spring | dark, piercing, and imperative; in my tag’ 
he was taken with a fit of fever and ague in the ‘hought it the most formidable Doe 3 rR com 
night, and was greatly alarmed lest it should prevalent expression of Dr. Green’s face, as of his 
prove mortal. Hearing of it, I visited him in his | general manner, was that of honest, fearless deter- 
hut the next morning. But I found him surround- , ™#ton, and patina tes eae ae om to 
ed by his gambling friends, so that I had no good | make this a forbidding frown, but ~ Pe ms kl oe 
opportunity to address him seriously. He launched | lax into a pleasing smile, in which the twin oi 
out himself into a bitter denunciation of the cha-| the eye was very engaging. In later suildhe - 
racter of a gambler. ‘ Doctor,’ said he, ‘ I have | latter greatly predominated ; but in my childhood, 
two daughters whom I love dearly, and if anyman ™ common with other young persons, I looked 
should ask me for the hand of one of them in mar- | 4P0" him with fear. Dr. Green and Dr. Livingston 
riage, be his character in other respects what it | W°re the last of the elerical wigs which I — 
might, if he gambled, 1 would most assuredly re- | ber. Dr. Green’s was ea spreading gown 
fuse him my consent.’ immediately said, ‘ Major, | *° his shoulders, with ard a ot’ - ne ae 
if such are your real sentiments, why do you not | powdered in the day w 09 2 0528 ‘ Pe ad ny 
quit gambling for yourself?’ He made me no Conforming, however, to t the dine arta it = 
other reply than this, ‘ Alas, Doctor, I have dip- | GTee gradually reduced t gaping = 
ped, and I must go through.’ After some time he | ¥': till at length it had little that was distinctive, 
got up and went to the spring, and took a tumbler In the pulpit, his form and face grey acquired 
of water, and then came up and addressed a com- more dignity and energy 3. indeed, these apr very 
pany that gathered around him: ‘ Gentlemen,’ | &t@at, £0 that his more finished sermons were deli- 
said he, ‘ these sick turns that a man has, do him vered with a bodily vehemence, or what Cicero 
a good deal of good. They make him a sincere | ©@lls the ~~ me ager gy gy ag an os 

nitent for all his sins.’ I stept up to the circle | W° 2OW OBFerve In Our pulpils. * : 
het was listening to his Sete: and said to | S108 re eye ba gj oneaed ee a 
him, ‘ Major, I think I must take an exception to have often ram fan psioe Pg » 
the doctrine that you are inculeating.’ ‘ How so, | 8¢ntlest modes o oe a 
Doctor?’ he a ig ‘ Ithought you yas pr HoMBOLDT’s ' serecTs OF NATURE. 
me.’ I answered, ‘ it seems to me a palpable ab- : PT aie ; 
surdity for a man to say that he is a Sepaie peni- | Aspects of Nature, in differ ent Lands and dif- 
tent for his sins, while at the very time he saysso,he| ferent Climates, with Scientific Elucidations. 
determines to go on and commit the very same sins| By Alexander Von Humboldt. Translated 
for which he avows his penitence.” ‘ You allow,| by Mrs. Sabine. Phila.: Lea & Blanchard. 
then,’ replied the Major, ‘ that for the time being 1849. 


tina i etn het amid me dT great source ofthe power and popularity 
New England had a negro by the name of Jack, | of Humboldt is, that he uni y 
‘the artist with the judgment of the philoso- 


wie ies — m =. Poesy to ea | pher, and loved nature with the faith of child- 


ill, and his master urged him to forgive Cuffy. | hood, while searching her mighty secrets. 
Jack said that Cuffy was a very bad man, and he | The present work has been cal ed for by the 
could not forgive him. “I tell you Jack,” said | newly-awakened interest excited by the Cos- 
his master, “that you must forgive him, or God | mos, that great work which harmonizes the re- 
will not forgive you.” “ Well, massa,” said Jack,| sults of a half century of travel and observa~ 
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tion. Nearly fift 
nature were sheteb 


powers of a living and forceful universe. The 
second edition was prepared in Paris in the 
year 1826, and the author, who has just com- 
pleted his 80th year, has given this, the third 
edition, those amendments that new discoveries 
in science and new explorations require. 

The first picture is that of those extended 
plains, that, although assuming different ap- 
pearances in different lands, with respect to 
vegetation, forcibly recall the idea of the dried 
bed of a former ocean, A great portion of 
South America consists of these plains, called 
in the north Llanos, and the south Pampas, 
and varying from the condition of a desert to 





that of a fertile meadow. But this peculiarity 

of surface is not confined to South America | 
it is reproduced in the North American prairies, | 
in the heathers of Europe, on the elevated | 
plains of Asia, the seat of pastoral tribes of | 
wandering ‘Tartars, and in the vast and sandy 

Sahara of Northern Africa. The first idea | 
that strikes the mind of the gazer on these | 
plains is thus forcibly developed by the great 

traveller, whose eye has neither wearied nor 

been satiated by dwelling amid scenes of natu- 

ral grandeur. 


“ Like the ocean, the steppe fills the mind with | 


Hardly has the surface of the earth received the 
refreshing moisture, before the previously barren 
steppe begins to exhale sweet odors, and to clothe 
itself with Kyllingias, the many panicules of the 
Paspulum, and a variety of grasses. ‘The herba- 
ceous mimosas, with renewed sensibility to the in- 
fluence of light, unfold their drooping, slumbering 
leaves to greet the rising sun; and the early song 
of birds, and the opening blossoms of the water 
plants, join to salute the morning.” 


The falls of the Orinoco furnish an equally 
striking object for description. These falls are 


situated near the village of Maypures, where 


the river breaks through the granitic barrier of 
the Sierra de Parime, in its circuitous course 
towards the ocean. The stream here has a 
breadth of considerably over a mile, inter- 
spersed by numerous islands and rocks, while 
the “ cataracts consist of a countless number 
of little cascades, succeeding each other like 
steps.” The entire fall hardly amounts to 
thirty feet. 

“The best ocular demonstration of the small 
height of the whole fall is obtained by descending 
from the village of Maypures to the bed of the 
river, by the rock of Manimi. From this point a 
wonderful prospect is enjoyed. A foaming sur- 
face of four miles in length presents itself at once 


the feeling of infinity; and thought escaping |to the eye ; iron-black masses of rock resembling 
from the visible impressions of space, rises to con- | ruins and battlemented towers rise frowning from 


templations of a higher order. Yet the aspect of 
the clear transparent mirror of the ocean, with its | 
light curling, gently foaming, sportive waves, | 
cheers the heart like that of a friend ; but the | 
steppe lies stretched before us dead and rigid, like | 
the strong crust of a desolated planet.” 


After discriminating the natural features of 
the steppes of Europe, Asia, and Africa, de- 


pendent on the varying distribution of heat and 
moisture, as modified by latitude, elevation, 
and proximity to the ocean, the author paints 
the great South American Llanos at different 
periods of the year, now a desert, now an in- 
land lake. 


“ Everywhere the death-threatening drought 
prevails, and yet by the play of refracted rays of 
light producing the phenomenon of the mirage, the 
thirsty traveller is everywhere pursued by the illu- 
sive image of a cool, rippling, watery mirror. The 
distant palm bush, apparently raised by the influ- 
ence of the contact of unequally-heated, and there- 
fore unequally dense strata of air, hovers above 
the ground, from which it is separated by a narrow, 
intervening margin. Half-concealed by the dark 
clouds of dust, restless with the pain of thirst and 
hunger, the horses and cattle roam around, the 
eattle lowing dismally, and the horses stretching 
out their long necks and snuffing the wind, if 
haply a moister current may betray the neighbor- 
hood of a not wholly dried up pool. More saga- 
cious and cunning, the mule seeks a diflerent 
mode of alleviating his thirst. The ribbed and 
spherical melon cactus conceals under its prickly 
envelope a watery pith. The mule first strikes the 
prickles aside with his fore feet, and then ventures 
warily to approach his lips to the plant and drink 
the cool juice. . But resort to this vegetable foun- 
tain is not always without danger, and one sees 
many animals that have been lamed by the 
prickles of the cactus. 

“ At length, after the long drought, the wel- 
come season of the rain arrives; and then how 
suddenly is the scene changed! ‘The deep blue of 
the hitherto perpetually cloudless sky becomes 
lighter ; at night the dark space in the constellation 
of the Southern Cross is hardly distinguishable ; 
the soft, phosphorescent light of the Magellanic 
clouds fades away ; even the stars in Aquila and 
Ophiuchus in the zenith shine with a trembling and 
less planetary light. A single cloud appears in the 





the waters. Rocks and islands are adorned with 
the luxuriant vegetation of the tropical forest ; a 
perpetual mist hovers over the waters, and the sum- 
mits of the lofty palms pierce through the cloud 
of spray and vapor. When the rays of the glow- 
ing evening sun are refracted in these humid ex- 
halations, a magic optical effect begins. Colored 
bows shine, vanish, and reappear, and the ethereal 
image is swayed to and fro by the breath of the 
sportive breeze. During the long rainy season the 
streaming waters bring down islands of vegetable 
mould, and thus the naked rocks are studded with 
bright flower beds, adorned with Melastomas and 
Droseras, and with small silver-leaved mimosas 
and ferns.” 


We have endeavored to assimilate these geo- 
graphical essays to Jandscapes, snd we hope 
that a few of these characteristic delineations 
of nature may not be unacceptable. The great 
valley of the Amazons is covered with a dense 
and impervious forest, save where the stream 
and its tributaries have channelled the other- 
wise unbroken waste. It is emphatically a 
primeval forest, “ Urwaid,” “ extending from the 

rassy steppes of Venezuela to the Pampas of 

uenos Ayres, an area twelve times that of 
Germany.” In this trackless wilderness, 
where ligneous shrubs, lofty trees, and count- 
less vines and vegetable ropes preclude all 
travelling, the tribes of monkeys, and countless 
birds live in the branches, while tigers pursue 
their prey during the night. The voices of 
the night in the primeval forest, and the silence 
of the summer noontide, form a contrast of 
wonderful beauty. The first is described as 
taking place on the banks of the River Apure, 
the second on the Orinoco, at the Narrows of 
Baraguan, where it forces its way through 
the western part of the Parime Moun- 
tains :— 

* Soon after 11 o’clock, such a disturbance be- 
gan to be heard in the adjoining forest, that for the 
remainder of the night all sleep was impossible. 
The wild cries of animals appeared to rage through- 
out the forest. Among the many voices which 
resounded together, the Indians could only recog- 
nise those which, after short pauses in the general 
uproar, were first heard singly. ‘There was the 
monotonous howling of the aluates (the howling 


[Nov. 3, 
nd almost flute. 

the Snorting 

urna onkey 

Nyctipithecus trivirgatus, which | ogra dan 
describe) ; the interrupted cries of the creat = hag 
the caguar or maneless American lion, the Rly 
the sloth, and a host of parrots, of paraguas at 
other pheasant-like birds. When the tigers on 
near the edge of the forest, our dog, which had 
before barked incessantly, came howling to seek 
refuge under our hammocks. Sometimes th 
ery of the tiger was heard to proceed rea 
amidst the high branches of a tree, and was in 
such case always accompanied by the plaintive 
piping of the monkeys, who were seeking to es. 
cape from the unwonted pursuit.” en 


The noontide scene is described in these 
terms :—* A thermometer observed in the 
shade, but brought within a few inches of the 
towering mass of granite rock, rose to above 
40° R., 122° Fahr. All distant objects had 
undulatory outlines, the effect of mirage ; not 
a breath of air stired the fine dust-like sand. 
The sun was in the zenith, and the flood of 
light which he poured down upon the river, 
and which, from a slight rippling movement of 
the waters, flashed sparkling back, rendered 
still more sensible the red haze which veiled 
the distance. All the naked rocks and boul- 
ders around were covered with a countless 
number of large, thick-sculled iguanas, gecko 
lizards, and variously spotted salamanders, 
Motionless, with uplifted heads and open 
mouths, they appeared to inhale the burning 
air with ecstasy. At such times the larges 
animals seek stielter in the recesses of the 
forest, and the birds hide themselves under the 
thick foliage of the trees, or in the clefts of the 
rocks; but if, in this apparent entire stillness 
of nature, one listens for the faintest toves 
which an attentive ear can seize, there is per- 
ceived an all-pervading, rustling sound, a hum- 
ming and fluttering of insects close to the 
ground, and in the lower strata of the atmo- 
sphere. Everything announces a world of or- 
ganic activity and life. In every bush, in the 
cracked bark of the trees, in the earth under- 
mined by hymenopterous insects, life stirs au- 
dibly. It is, as it were, one of the many voices 
of Nature, heard only by the sensitive and re- 
verent ear of her true votaries.” 

The novelty of certain situations, and the 
anticipations soon to be realized of the sight 
of natural scenes we are approaching, to the 
names of which we are accustomed, and tlie 
outlines we have imagined from descriptions 
from the earliest childhood, increase the pleas- 
ure derived from the impressions of the senses. 
Accompanied by such anticipations Hum- 
boldt enumerates, the first sight of the southern 
constellation of the Cross, of the Magelianic 
clouds, of the snow of Chimborazo, of the 
omoke ascending from the volcano of Quite, of 
the first grove of tree-ferns, and of the Pacitic 
Ocean. We doubt not but that in many 4 
rugged bosom, the breath even of the gold 
| hunter will be drawn quicker as he first catches 
sight of that famous expanse of waters, where 
new seats of commerce and civilization ar 
rising to the magical ery of gold. Humboldt 
thus describes his feelings in sight of the great 
ocean :— 


“ When after many undulations of the ground 
on the summit of the steep mountain ridge, we 
finally reached the highest point, the Alto de Gu- 
angamarca, the heavens, which had long oo 
veiled, became suddenly clear; a sharp west W! 
dispersed the mist, and the deep blue of the sky 19 
the thin mountain air appeared between varrow 
lines of the highest cirroue clouds. The whole . 
the western declivity of the Cordillera, by Chonl- 
los and Cascas, covered with large blocks of quart? 
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13 to 15 English feet long, and the plains of Chala | so that Mr. Wallis has the advantage of al- "the use of language more glowing, perhaps, than 


ind Molinos, as far as the sea shore near ‘l'ruxillo, 
lay beneath our eyes in astonishing apparent proxi- 
“. We now saw, for the first time, the Pacific 
; and we saw it clearly: forming 


“a t “ 
de Guangamarca. 

Such are the great vistas through which the 
mind is led to the details and endless variety 
of knowledge connected with the earth and 
its inhabitants. ‘These pictures are filled up 
with various objects of interest, not the least 
important of them being the perils and enter- 
prises of the narrator and his companions, 

Among other matters of importance, in a 
scientific point of view, may be mentioned the 
new and accurate measurements of two moun- 
tains in the Bolivian Andes, that for some years 
were believed to be the highest in the range— 
Sorata and Illimani. ‘The tormer of these is put 
down at 21,286, and the latter at 21,145 Eng- 
lish feet, by the careful observations of Mr. 
Pentland. In reference to the project of a 
communication between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, over the Isthmus of Panama, the author 
expresses his opinion most decidedly, “ that the 
shortest way is in the eastern part of the Isth- 
mus, and leads to the Golfo San Miguel.” He 
speaks of surveys and projects “in the direc- 
tionof a meridian between Portobello and Pana- 
ma, or more to the west, towards Chagres and 
Cruces. Thus the most important points of 
the eastern and southeastern part of the Isthmus 
have remained unexamined on both shores.” 
His concluding advice, which may carry some 
weight with our enterprising companies, is :— 


“Let that part be particularly examined where, 
neat the Continent of South America, the sepa- 
rating mountain ridge sinks into hills. Seeing the 
importance of the subject to the great commerce 
of the world, the research ought not, as hitherto, 
to be restricted to a limited field. A great and 
comprehensive work, which shall include the 
whole eastern part of the Isthmus, and which will 
be equally useful for every possible kind of opera- 
tion or construction—for canal or for railway— 
can alone decide the much discussed problem 
either affirmatively or negatively. That will be 
done at last which should, and had my advice 
been taken, would have been done in the first in- 
stance.” 





WALLIs’s GLIMPSES OF SPAIN. 

Glimpses of Spain; or, Notes of an Unfinished 

Tour in 1847. By S.T. Wallis. Harpers. 
Spain is comparatively one of the “ out-of-the- 
way places of Europe.” Not being “en 
route” from London and Paris to Rome, it 
therefore seldom forms a part of the budget of 
the returned European traveller, or of his 
“book.” The subject, therefore, presents 
greater freshness than most European themes. 
With the exception of the Alhambra, the bull 
fights, and the national dances, most people 
have indistinct views of Spain. Her noble 
language is, we imagine, less studied than it 
Was some years ago, when “French and 
Spanish” were the twin lingual extras of the 
school cards; her literature, apart from Don 
Quixote, is best known by Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads; her artists (except Murillo, and he 
for his Beggar Boys) are scarce known by 
ray, To the best of our recollection, we 
Pet had no American book of Travels on 
pain since Mr. Slidell, some fifteen years ago 


most a new generation of readers, as well as critical. When we entered, many of the windows 
of—for these hackneyed days—a tolerably new were shaded; and it was some time before our 


subject. 

His tour in Spain was confined to the cities 
of the Mediterranean and Andalusia, having 
been interrupted at that stage by unforeseen 
circumstances. He fortunately began on the 


best side of the country, and we like his book | 


_eyes, fresh from the glare of outer day, became 
sufficiently accustomed to the gloom, to search out 
the fairy architecture in it. But, by degrees, the 
fine galleries, the gorgeous glass, the simple and 
|lofty arches in concentring clusters, the light 
columns of the altar-sereen, and the perfect fret- 


the better f ; 4 td al | wom of the choir, grew into distinctness, until 
1e better for not carrying us over a great deal | they bewildered us with their beautiful detail. 
of ground ; and, for the nove!ty’s sake, 


Sparing | What treatises, what wood-cuts, what eulogies; 


us the usual “Chapter L., The Voyage,” com-| should we not have, if the quaint carvings, of, 
mencing with the Steamer Hercules out of the | which the choir is a labyrinth, were transferred to 
bay of New York, that celebrated craft which | Westminster, and the stalls and canopies of the 
{has towed many a traveller-author out on the | Knights of the Golden Fleece were side by side 


sea of type, as well as the ship which bore 
him on the Atlantic. 

Mr. Wallis had the advantage of knowing 
the language of the people he went among, an 
accomplishment which some of our tourists do 
not seem to regard as essential. The reader 
profits by his knowledge, in many a pleasant 
bit of character, sketched from steamer and 


j with thoze of Henry the Seventh’s far-famed 


‘chapel! The same dark heads of Saracens which 
| looked down on us from the ‘ corbels grim, had 
| seen a fair gathering of chivalry, when Charles V., 
| surrounded by many of the gallant knights whose 
| blazons were still bright around us, held the last 
| chapter of his favorite order there! Perhaps—and 
; how much more elevating was the thought than all 
| the dreams of knighthood !—perhaps, in the same 


diligence, table d@’hote, and inn kitchen, city | solemn light which a chance ray of sunshine flung 


promenade, or “ back slum.” down the solitary nave, Columbus might have 
Here is a pleasant instance of the vague | knelt before that very altar, when Barcelona hailed 
notions about America, afloat among Euro-|him as the discoverer of a world! Let us tread 
peans :— reverently! He may have pressed the very stones 
NEWSMEN IN SEVILLE. beneath our feet, when, in his gratitude, he vowed 

“ Among the cries of a Spanish town, the last, | t? Heaven, that with horse and foot he would re- 

a newsman; and yet, strange to say, it was as| this, he said, long after, in his melancholy way, 
regular in Seville, while I was there, as any other | When writing to the Holy Father ; ‘but, then he 
of the ten thousand noises that were perpetually | 24ds, ‘ it were better I should say nothing of this, 
dinning in my ears. All about the streets, and in | than speak of it lightly.” May it not have been, 
the public places, the paper-earriers went bawling ,even in the moments of his first exultation, that 
the contents, real or imaginary, of their respective | here, in the shadow of these grey and awful aisles, 
sheets: and I well remember that the most vocife- | he had forebodings of hopes that were to be 
rous of them all was a poor fellow who passed the blighted, and proud projects of ambitious life cast 





Fonda at the same hour every day, and who, being | 
stone-blind, must have relied for his story on *| 
good memory or a happy invention. The two 
journals that I used to see were of very moderate 
dimensions, but, as the secret of advertising had 
not yet been fully learned in Andalusia, they had | 
abundant room for correspondence and editorial | 
matter, both of which were of a very creditable | 
character. The perfect freedom which the press at 
that time enjoyed, had elicited a great deal of | 
talent ; and the journals throughout Spain, so far as | 
I had opportunities of seeing them, were conduct- | 
ed by clever, independent, and well-informed per- 
sons. In their strictures upon public men and mea- 
sures, they were as unrestrained as our own press; 
in good taste and decorum, they were much above 
its average. The Seville papers were active in | 
keeping their readers well supplied with the last 
news, though, occasionally, they used to serve 
matters up with those innocent variations which are 
so natural, when men write from afar and about 
strange things. Thus, in the Diario of May 14, 
1847, in an article speculating upon the probable 
election of General Taylor to the Presidency of 
the United States, the argument was wound up by 
the following suggestion :— It is to be borne in 
mind that Generals Fackson and Flamilion owed 
their election to the Presidency to their military re- 
putation ” I treasured it up carefully, for a man 
travels to learn.” 


| 


The author says his say on painting and 
churches :— 


THE CATHEDRAL AT BARCELONA. 


«“ From Santa Maria, we rambled up to the Ca- 
thedral, through many by-streets and cross-ways, 
passing through the oldest and quaintest portion of 
the city, and occasionally creeping under a queer, 
heavy archway, that seemed to date back almost 
to the days of Ramon Berenguer. Fortunately, 
we entered the church by one of the transept doors, 
and thus avoided seeing, until afterwards, the un- 
finished, unmannerly facade. It would not be easy 
to describe the impression made on me by my first 
view of the interior of this grand temple, without 


| rapidly in the corredor. 


irretrievably away ?” 

He can on oceasion break a lance with Mr. 
Ford, no light champion in a question of Art, 
in defence of a favorite Cathedral. 

A dancing scene at Seville, a scampish, 
picturesque adyenture, is well told :— 


A BEWILDERING BALLET. 


“Tn a little antechamber sate the chief musi- 
cian ; an old fellow, with his calavies stuck tight 
upon his head, and a vile fiddle in his hands, on 
which he sawed with might and main. A deso- 
late-looking guitarist, by his side, pulled a mono- 
tonous accompaniment from very sorry strings, 
and these were the whole orchestra. Around the 


/room with us sate a few elderly dames, decent, 


though poor, and there were groups gathering 
In a few moments, some 
gentlemen amateurs (aficionados) came in, and 
their appearance was the signal for the castanets 
to sound, and the corps de ballet to show them- 
selves. <A black-eyed, gipsy-looking girl, one of 
the cigarreras of the riot, led the way, a fair ex- 
ampi, in her humble fashion, that— 
‘——are Spain's maids no race of Amazons, 
But formed for all the witching aris of love.’ 

Her clever, graceful figure, was done up in a tight 
bodice of black velvet, beneath which a saya, or 
short skirt, depended—full, floating, and miracu- 
lously flounced. Her hair was braided into the 
mona, or top-knot, which is worn by the majas at 
festive times, and there were carnations and roses 
tastefully mingled with her tresses, and festooned 
along her drapery. ‘The silkiness of her hose was 
not much to speak of (if one must be candid), but 
her dancing implements were excellent to look 
upon, as such things nowadays go. In form and 
motion, altogether, she had but small resemblance 
to the fury, who, two days before, had shouted, 
« Death to the jefe politico!’ and had broken the 
heads of his defenders. After the cigarrera, came 
a troop of younger girls, in maja costume, short, 
bright, and ample ; and the rear was brought up by 
the queen of the evening, whom they called the 
campanera, or bell-woman, as she was the daugh- 
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ter of the bell-ringer of the Cathedral, and lived 
with him, high up among the hawks, on the top of 
the Giralda. She was a beautiful woman, even in 
Seville, of fine form and graceful carriage, and 
perhaps almost eighteen. Her saya was of the 
gipsy fashion, of varied and bright colors, covered 
all over with furbelows and flounces, and her little 
feet kept twinkling to the merry clicking of her 
castanets. The men were rather a bad specimen 
for Andalusia, but they had stripped themselves of 
their vests and jackets, and bound their red sashes 
tight about their waists, as if for serious work. 
About eleven, another party of aficionados came 
in, and then the performances began. 

“Tt is not worth while to say anything about 
the variety of dances that we saw, for to look at 
such things, without the musie and accompani- 
ments, is but a dull business, and to read of them 
would be doubly dreary. There were Sevillanas 
and jarabes, boleros and the jota Arragonesa, all 
of which the reader, if he is a ballet-fancier, has 
seen more or less badly imitated by dancers from 
ether countries. They are like the obelisks of 
Egypt, very national and characteristic, of course, 
but still not utterly untransportable. The ole, like 
the pyramids, must stay for ever where it was 
planted, and you might, in sober seriousness, as 
well attempt to ship the tomb of Cheops to France, 
as to have the ole done, as it should be, by any but 
an Andalusian born. I cannot describe it, of 
course, and yet I thought I had a very decided ap- 
preciation of the manner in which the campanera 
performed it, until—after gliding all around the 
room, with the melting glances, the tossed arms, 
the gyrations and saltations that the case required 
—she lingered for an instant just in front of me, 
and stamping quickly twice or thrice upon the 
floor, went, ‘ docili tremore, through a dozen re- 
volutions in a moment, of which, as I am a living 
man, I believe the drawing of a circle with her 
foot, about my head, was one! A strange, topsy- 
turvy feeling came upon me, as if the room wefe 
upside downward, and when my bewilderment was 
over, the ole was a shapeless dream ! 

“ Artistically considered, it would have been 
very difficult for the campanera to have been sur- 
passed ; but Spanish dancing, and especially the 
ole, is not a thing of art. There is no ‘ poetry of 
motion,’ or philosophy, or metaphysics, or any 
such nonsense about it. It is a business of reality ; 
a labor of love ; and has nothing whatever to do 
with the flosting on clouds, and gliding like 
sylphs, which have made so much money for the 
ladies ‘in muslin wings and pink shoes.’ The 
performer goes into it with body and soul, as well 
as arms and legs. The spectators, male and 
female, gaze on it with a rapt enjoyment, for which 
enthusiasm is a cold word. When the maja ties, 
in air, one of those indescribable and Gordian 
knots of hers, the castanets, in every hand, break 
into one wild rattle! ‘ Jaleo! jaleo! jaleo!” 
rings from every quarter ; the fiddler—if there be 
one—grows lively to very desperation ; the guitar 
jerks his notes out by the roots, and down the ca- 
lafiese go upon the floor at the fair dancer’s feet, 
while cloaks are spread, like Raleigh’s before 
Elizabeth! Excited by the admiration she has 
won, the maja spins around more actively and 
pec than ever, when suddenly she pauses in 
front of some one—if pause that may be called, 
which is one vibratory motion all the while. Off 
comes the hat of the gallant whom thus she favors, 
and probably, before he thinks, he throws it at her 
feet. It would be wiser were he less impatient, for 
perchance she pauses but to mock him, and passes 
to another, not noticing his homage. If he will 
be cautious, he can cheat her, for her eyes have 
other business than that of Jooking at the ground. 
He may pretend .to throw his hat down, and may 
hide it under the foldings of his cloak. If she is 
deceived and leaves him, the laugh is his ; but if 
she stamps before him, then let him, as he is a 
squire of dames, down with his beaver, ‘ @ sus pies.’ 
She may put her foot upon it in her triumph, if she 
will, but she is generous, and will not. She will 
vanish, as she came, except that she will pay him, 
as she passes, the bewildering compliment about 





his head, which was, as I have written, so mysteri- 
ous to me.” 


We cannot part from Mr. Wallis without 
expressing the desire of meeting him again on 
Spanish or other ground. His accomplished 
narrative style should not be allowed to rust in 
inactivity, a suggestion in which we think the 
public will bear us out by their reception of 
this eminently readable volume. 





MRS. WELBY’S POEMS. 
Poems by Amelia (irs. Welby of Kentucky). 
New enlarged edition. Illustrated with ori- 
inal Designs by Robert Weir. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1850. 


Mrs. We By’s poetry has all the elements of 
popularity. It is natural, graceful, and intel- 
ligible. Her verses flow along with a most 
unruffied harmony, sparkling with all manner 
of feminine and poetic fancies, and undisturbed 
by any ugly snags of false metre or incompre- 
hensible metaphor. It is not strange, then, 
that seven editions of her poems should have 
been demanded by the admiring reading public. 
May they continue to call for them till the 
number has reached seventy times seven! 
There is great hope for the West if it has got 
so far in its appreciation of the arts as to re- 
cognise the ships of its own poets. What 
Sappho of the East or of the South has ever 
had such tributes to her genius? Amelia of 
the West is secure of her laurels, fur she is 
part and parcel of the nationality of “ beyond 
the Alleghanies.” 

Mrs. Welby’s poems are presented in the 
present beautiful volume, one cf the first 
“ avani-couriers” of the approaching season of 
gilt edges and red morocco, in a guise worthy 
of their popularity, and of the attractions of 
her muse. Weir, the painter of West Point 
and its grand scenery, whose high reputation 
is of itself enough to give character to any 
book which he illustrates, has furnished some 
beautiful pictures for the text, and the work is 
issued by the Messrs. Appleton in a form to 
win the heart, and for ever to silence the cavils 
of the most crabbed unbeliever in the capabi- 
lities of American art, poetry, or typography. 

The themes upon which Amelia of the West 
is most apt to display her puetic powers are 
generally very happily selected. She touches 
few chords which do not find an answering 
vibration in the sympathies and experiences of 
her readers. And here is the secret of her 
success. Poetry, after all, would be a great 
drug in the ratty of literature, were it not for 
its adaptedness to the everyday and ordinary 
feelings and doings of the world, as well as to 
the great occasions and events of life. 

Now and then Mrs. Welby’s imagination 
trips along a trifle faster than the sober pro- 
prieties of fact can justify. As, for example, 
when she tells us in her,“ Musings” (p. 28)— 


“I wandered out one summer night, 

"T'was when my years were few, 

The wind was singing in the light, 
And I was singing too ; 

The sunshine lay upon the hill, 
The shadow in the vale, 

And here and there a lisping rill, 
Was laughing on the gale.” 


Here is a combination of natural phenomena 
that we can hardly credit the existence of even 
in Kentucky. But as we said, this is only the 


evidence of the exuberance of the imagination 
of our Poetess. In this same poem, after get- 
ting on a little further and moderating her step, 
there are some very happy expressions and 
felicitous turns of thought. 


“ The waves came dancing o’er the sea, 
In bright and glittering bands, 


\~ 





Like little children wild with gice, 
They linked their dimpled hands.” 
“ The flowers all folded to their d 
Were bowed in slumber ion —_ 
By breezy hills avd murmuring streams 
Wherever they chanced to be ; 
No guilty tears had they to weep, 
' No sins to be forgiven, 
“hey closed their eyes and went tos! 
*Neath the blue eye of heaven.” Jas 


We quote a few stanzas from a 
entirely national and indigeno 
Mammoth Cave. 


“ The glittering dome, the arch, the towering co 
Are sights that greet us now on every See 
And all so wild—so strange—so sweetly solemn— 
So like one’s fancies formed of fairy land! 
And these are then your works, mysterious Powers! 
Your spells o’er, around us and beneath, 
These opening aisles, these crystal fruits and fl 
And glittering grots and high arched beaute: 
As still as death! 

“Butlead uson! Perhaps than this Coir region 
Some lovelier yet in darkiing distance lies, 
Some cave of benuty, like those realms Elysian 

That ofttimes open on poetic eyes! ‘ : 
Some +pot where led by fancy’s sweet assistance 
Our wandering feet oer sfivery sands may stray, 
Where prattliny waters urge with soft resistance 
Their wavelets on till lost in airy distance, * 
And far away! 
* * 


poem on an 
us topic, the 


rwers, 
nts bowers, 


* . 1* 
“ Oh, silent cave! amid the elevation 
Of lofiy thought could Labide with thee, 
My soul's sad shrine, my heart's lone habitation 
For ever and for ever thou shonid'st be! 
Here into song my every thought I'd render, 
And thon, and thou alone shoulit’st be my theme, 
Far from the weary world’s delusive splendor 
Would not my lonely life be all one tender 
Delicious dream!” 


. 





{ From the Tribune } 
MISERRIMUS. 


* Rest! perturbed spirit!” 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 
| i 
He has passed away 
From a world of strife, 
Fighting the wars of Time and Life ; 
The leaves will fall, when the winds are loud, 
And the snows of Winter weave his shroud, 
But he will never, ah never know, 
Anything more, 
Of leaves and snow! 


Il. 

The Summer tide 

Of his life was past, [blast ; 
And his hopes were strewn like leaves on the 
His faults were many—his virtues few, 
A tempest, with flecks of the Heaven's blue! 
He might have soared in the morning light, 

But he built his nest 

With the birds of Night! 


ll. 

He glimmered apart 

In a solemn gloom, 
Like a dying lamp in a haunted tomb ; 
He touched his lute with a cunning spell, 
But all its melodies breathed of Hell ! 
He summoned the Afrits and the Ghouls, 

And the pallid ghosts 

Of the damnéd souls ! 


Iv. 

But he lies in dust, 

And the stone is rolled 
Over his sepulchre dim and cold ; 
He has cancelled all he has done or said, 
And gone to the dear and holy dead! 
Let us forget the path he trod, 

And leave him now 

To his Maker, God! 
Octeber 17, 1849. 





Ir behoves us ever to bear in mind, - 
while actions are always to be judged by the 
immutable standard of right and wrong, (* 
judgment which we pass upon men =p 
qualified by considerations of age, country, $I FA 
tion, and other incidental circumstances; anc 
will then be found, that he who is most sere 
ble in his judgment, is generally the least uJ)" 
—SouTHeEY. 
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Correspondence. 


Boston, 25th October, 1849. 

«How it is to have firesagain! We 
have not time to regret summer, when the cold 

begin to force us upon the necessity of a 
new kind of warmth;—a warmth not so fine 
as sunshine, but, as manners go, more socia- 
bie.” Sowrites that jovial old cockney, Leigh 
Hont. And who is there who does not, with 
Mr. Macaulay, “ have a kindness for Mr. Leigh 
Hunt?” He can certainly speak as one hav- 
ing authority upon all matters relating to com- 
fort. He is the poet of everyday life. He 
throws @ halo of poetry around the commonest 
objects. As Carlyle has been the a 
so is he the poet, of clothes. neath his 

ical touch the greatest incongruities are 
poetically harmonized: the lighted shop win- 
dows and roar and rattle of emnibuses are in- 
vested with equal charms with the moonlit 
bank and the whippoorwill’s song. Hot weather 
puts him in good rather than ill humor, and 
draws from him poetry rather than perspira- 
tion, He has fixed the amaranthine crown of 
poesy upon the subject of ha/s,and has made a 
common walking-stick to bloom like Aaron’s 
rod. He is net insensible to the lustre of the 
mudshine inthe kennel, and finds sermons even 
in the stones of Fleet street, Leigh Hunt can 
never grow old:—he already numbers nearly 
three-score and ten years, but his heart is as 
young as it was forty years ago, when he made 
his cell in prison so delightful that Charles 
lamb declared that there was nothing equal to 
itexcept ina fairy tale. His heart will ever 
be the heart of a youth: age cannot wither 
that. 

There are but few men who can keep alive 
the enthusiasm of youth amid the cares and 
trials of maturer life. Among these blessed 
few, Dr. Holmes and the Rev. Henry Giles 
may be classed eminently high. When Mr. 
Giles first delivered his lecture on Falstaff, the 
Masonic Temple presented a very humorous 
appearance. ‘There, before a crowded audi- 
ence, stood the genial lecturer, himself no 
Titan, extolling the aldermanic character, and 
seconding the wish of Cesar, 


“ Let ine have men about me that are fat!” 


The ludicrousness of the scene seemed to be 
equally apparent to both lecturer and audience 
—so much so that for a moment even the great 
subject before them was forgotten, and all 
joined in a hearty laugh. The following pas- 
sage from the lecture, which Messrs. Ticknor 
and Company are now printing in connexion 
with several others, was one which Mr. Giles 
got through with great difficulty :-— 


“There is something cordial in a fat man. 
Everybody likes him, and he likes everybody. 
Your Ishmaelites are, in truth, a bareboned race ; 
4 lank tribe they are—all skeleton and bile. Food 
does a fat man good; it elings to him ; it fructi- 
hes upon him; he swells nobly out, and fills a 
seuerous space in life. He is a living, walking 
tunster of gratitude to the bounty of the earth, 
and the fulness thereof; an incarnate testimony 
against the vanities of care; a radiant manifesta- 
tion of the wisdom of good humor. A fat man, 
therefore, almost in virtue of being a fat man, is, 
per se, 4 popular man; and commonly he de- 
serves his popularity. In a crowded vehicle the 
fattest man will ever be the most ready to make 
room. Indeed, he seems half sorry for his size, 
lest it_be in the way of others; but others would 
not have him Jess than he is; for his humanity is 
usually commensurate with his bulk. A fat man 

abundance of rich juices. The hinges of his 
‘ystem are well oiled ; the springs of his being are 
noiseless ; and so he goes his way rejoicing, in full 
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contentment and placidity. * * * A fat man feels 
his position solid in the world ; he knows that his 
being is cognisable; he knows that he has a 
marked place in the universe, and that he need 
take no extraordinary pains to advertise mankind 
that he is among them ; he knows that he is in no 
danger of being overlooked. Your thin man is 
uncertain, and therefore he is uneasy. He may 
vanish any hour into nothing ; already he is almost 
a shadow, and hence it is that he uses such Jabori- 
ous efforts to convince you of his existence; to 
persuade you that he is actually something ; that 
he is more than non-entity ; that he is a positive 
substance as well as his corpulent fellow-creature. 
* * * * It really does take a deal of wrong to 
make one actually hate a fat man; and if we are 
not always so cordial to a thin man as we ought to 
be, Christian charity should take into account the 
force of prejudice which we have to overcome 
against his thinness. A fat man is the nearest to 
that most perfect of figures, a mathematical sphere ; 
a thin man to that most limited of conceivable di- 
mensions, a simple line. A fat man is a being of 
harmonious volume, and holds relations to the 
material universe in every direction ; a thin man 
has nothing but length ; a thin man, in fact, is but 
the continuation of a point.” 


Benedetti is giving a series of concerts here, 
assisted by Truffi, Rosi, Signor and Signora 
Vita, and Barili as pianist. The musical 
teachers’ convention concluded its yearly ses- 
sion a few days since. The closing perform- 
ance consisted of Mozart's Twelfth Mass, sung 
by one hundred voices, selected from eight 
hundred present, and accompanied by the fine 
orchestra of the Musical Fund Society. The 
Handel and Haydn Society have in rehearsal 
Donizetti’s oratorio, the Martyrs. 

Dr. Lodge’s translation of Winckelmamn’s 
History of Greek Art, which has been delayed 
on account of the plates, is now ready, and 
will be published by Messrs. James Bass 
and Company next week. 

In addition to the list of books which they 
have already announced, Messrs. Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields have in the press a complete 
collection of Mr. James Russell Lowell’s 
Poems, to be printed in the style of Tennyson 
and Longfellow, in two duodecimo volumes. 

Mr. John Bartlett, of the University Book- 
store, Cambridge, will publish a new edition of 
Professor Felton’s Birds of Aristophanes in a 
day or two, and has in preparation the Philip- 
pice of Demosthenes, edited by Professor M. J. 

mead of Williamand Mary’s College. 

” The principal literary topic of conversation 
is the forthcoming History of Spanish Litera- 
ture by Mr. George Ticknor, the stereotype 
plates of which are now finishing at Cam- 
bridge. It is to be printed in three octavo 
volumes, in the style of Mr. Prescott’s Works, 
and will be published before Christmas, simul- 
taneously in London and in New York, by Mr. 
Murray and the Messrs. Harper. This work, 
which, it should be borne in mind, does not 
consist of the author’s lectures on Spanish 
Literature delivered some twenty years since 
in the University at Cambridge—is the fruit of 
some thirty years’ constant study, during which 
time Mr. Ticknor twice visited Europe for the 
purpose of collecting materials, and otherwise 
increasing his knowledge of his subject. It is 
the first attempt at literary history ever made 
in America, and may almost be said to be the 
only history of the entire literature of a nation 
in the English language. It is intended to 
present a complete view of the literary life of 
Spain, from the earliest ages to the French In- 
vasion in 1808. It is not a literary history 
merely, written as if the literature of a nation 
were something entirely disconnected from its 
politics and morals; but it has been Mr. Tick- 





nor’s aim to present the literature of Spain as 
the exponent of the Spanish character and 
civilization. The history of a nation’s litera- 
ture has too often been thought to consist in 
giving a catalogue of the works of its authors, 
accompanied by a series of descriptive criti- 
cisms. “ There are persons,” says Schlegel, 
“ who have an unconquerable passion for the 
titles of books, and we willingly concede to 
them the privilege of increasing their number 
by books on the title of books. It is much the 
same thing, however, as in the history of a 
war to give the name of every soldier who 
fought in the files of the hostile armies.” Mr. 
Ticknor has endeavored to avoid this error. 
Though he has, with the care and faithfulness 
of a true scholar, neglected to chronicle none 
of Spain’s intellectua! warriors, and to furnish 
reliable accounts of their weapons, yet, in his 
care for particulars, he has not been unmindful 
of the results of their prowess, nor of their in- 
fluence on the general destinies of their coun- 
try. He has produced a work, which, aside 
from the importance and value which will be 
attached to it by the man of letters, cannot fai! 
to find favor with the student of history and the 
general reader. 

Mr. Ticknor possesses one of the most va- 
luable private libraries in New England, con- 
taining, besides a choice collection of English 
Literature, the most complete Spanish Library 
in America. It numbers some twelve thou- 
sand volumes. C. B. F. 

{From the Puris Cor. of the Journal of 

Commer ce.} 

An American or Briti-h physician, indeed any 
general reader, could searcely find a more interest- 
ing book than the new edition by Dr. Parise, of 
the Letters of Guy Paiin, a celebrated medical lec- 
turer and practitioner of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. He was not only the first 
French physician of the era, but a writer of sarcas- 
tic wit, who handled the philosophy and polities 
in vogue, with peculiar vivacity and talent. The 
theories and practice of medicine ; the reigning 
ideas of the healing art and methods ; the fashion- 
able drugs, &c., of the age, may all be learnt from 
his correspondence. He was of the Sangrado 
school, however, with all his sagacity and hu- 
manity. The simplicity, order, morals, and toils, 
of his private life, were admirable. Maitre Nicho- 
las Lavernan, a famous and very pious French 
surgeon of the 16th century, always said when he 
had saved a patient, “I dressed him, God cured 
him,’ Jele pansay: et Diew le guarit. This 
humility is not common in the present age. 

An eminent French physician, Dr. Carriére, has 
just published an octavo on the Climate of Italy, 
in the hygienic and medical respects. It is the 
fruit of many years of observation and research, 
and residence in the most important cities of the 
Peninsula ; and is pronounced the most satisfactory 
and comprehensive extant on the subject. Seve- 
ral able essays on the Climate of Rome have come 
from the medical staff of the French army of oc- 
cupation. The malaria still periodically returns, 
and makes havoc, and it has not spared the French 
troops, of whom, atone time, a large number were 
on the sick list. Several distinguished physicians, 
surgeons, and druggists, have just been dispatched 
from Paris to Rome, to attend the military hos- 
pitals. 

Preference is given, in this capital, to the Stu- 
dies of Stephen Heller, on the Piano, above all 
other works of the kind, whether for professors, 
pupils, or amateurs. Fiorentino describes it as the 
true encyclopedia of the pianist—a series of in- 
structive and delightful musical poems, graduated 
from the easiest and simplest compositions to the 
most complex and diffieult. It is adopted for the 
Conservatory of Music. Heller is a performer of 
great skill and taste. 

Much praise is bestowed on a new work of mu- 
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sical criticism, entitled the Eighteen Poems of 
Beethoven. It is divided into as many chapters as 
the great master has composed of guatuors. Each 
chapter consists of a development and commen- 
tary on the idea of Beethoven. 

Chateaubriand’s whole survey, in his seventh vo- 
lume, of Napoleon’s temperament, career, system, 
and purposes, has a fresh, racy, and most impres- 
sive character. It is that of a man of genius, who 
had made a long and close study of the whole, and 
who from his proximity, connexions, political and 
recent agency and experience, and his intense in- 
terest in the composition and transactions of the 
government, in the fate of his country, and the na- 
ture and course of Buonaparte, wrote with every 
stimulus and advantage for the exercise of his 
powers as a biographer and critic. Had I time I 
would translate for you the final analysis and judg- 
ment, and the recapitulation of his views and con- 
clusions—a masterly sketch. He follows Napole- 
on to St. Helena, and to the death and burial, 
with his usual felicity of description and senti- 
ment, and that captivating exhibition of the roman- 
tic side of every life and signal event, by which his 
productions are individuated. 


What is Calked About. 


The Rev. Hexry Grits will deliver a 
course of leetures at the rooms of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association, on the “ Agencies in 
Social Culture,” ineluding Books, Conver- 
sation, Music, Love of the Beautiful, &e. 
The lectures will commence November 13th. 

—— The Exhibition of the Works of Mr. 
Powers, the sculptor, will, we understand, 
shortly close at the Gallery of the Old Mas- 
ters; the statues themselves being all dis- 
posed of. The Greek Slave, it gives us plea- 
sure to learn, is to become the permanent 

roperty of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
be lodged in a hall worthy of her fame. The 
bust of Jackson will, we trust, not be placed 
where it will be inaccessible to the public. 
Duplicates should be found in all our cities. 

Mr. Macreapy commenced his last 
London season prior to his permanent retire- 
ment from the stage, on the evening of Oc- 
tober 8, at the Haymarket Theatre, with Mac- 
beth. His reception was marked by the 
highest enthusiasm. The theatrical columns 
of the newspapers are mostly occupied with 
accounts of these personal attentions, which 
are contrasted—-we do not think in the best 
taste—“ with the indignities offered on the 
other side of the Atlantic.” Unhappy as 
were the circumstances under which Mr. 
Macready left America, his friends in London 
would do his position great injustice by ac- 
knowledging any reproach of this kind as at- 
taching to the American people; and no one, 
we are confident, would sooner repudiate the 
oveasional insulting tone of the T'imes to 
America than Mr. Macready himself. In the 
sequel to its notice of the opening, that Jour- 
nal thus speaks of certain points of Macbeth: 
— The great feature of his interpretation is 
the fearful perspicuity with which he marks 
the oppressive effect of a guilty conscience, in 
its various phases of horrorand remorse. On 
his first entrance he takes care to bear an 
aspect of remarkable cheerfulness and buoy- 
ancy, thus preparing for the contrast of woe 
which is to follow. In the scene with Lady 
Macbeth, when the murder has just been com- 
mitted, he represents the sense of guilt as 
having a crushing effect—as bearing down the 
energies with an almost physical weight. .. . 
It is obvious that all the natural energies of 
the man have been wasted away by one cor- 
— thought, and that he has arrived at the 
terrible conviction that peace of mind is im- 
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possible. 
makes to lift himself for a while out of the 
abyss of despondency, are admirably depicted, 
serving to show but more clearly the real 
depth of the despair. ... The great art in 
these touches consists in plainly showing that 
the buoyancy of the moment is no spontane- 
ous production, but is called forth by a pain- 
ful exertion which can give no permanent 
result.” 

Grorce CruiksHank, the distinguish- 
ed artist, presided at a late English cele- 
bration of the formation of a Mechanic’s In. 
stitute, and in the course of the eedings 
gave his personal views of the subject of Cari- 
cature, in terms honorable to his character as 
aman, and well worthy adoption by the youth- 
ful members of his profession. “ At the time,” 
said he, “when my talents were directed and 
misled by others, and before my own mind 
was fully formed, 1 must have done many 
mischievous things as a caricaturist. But 
when my mind was formed, and 1 began to 
act for myself, 1 determined—as it had al- 
ways been against my own private feeling to 
hurt the feelings of others—I determined 
never to commit a personal caricature; and 
feeling that, as a gentleman, and as an inde- 

ndent man, I never could work for the 
Penefit of any political party, [ naturally left 
peg and political caricature ; since which 

have done the best I could to amuse, and, 
where I could, to instruct the younger portion 
of the community.” 

Mr. Atpert Smitu’s waggery has 
accompanied him to Constantinople, a Turkish 
paper mentioning the arrival at that place of 
“a most celebrated English political econo- 
mist, publicist, and archeologist, author 
amongst other works, of the ‘Wealth of 
Nations’ and the ‘History of Ghent’-—Mr. 
Albert Smith.” 

Racaet is to remain at Paris to re- 
present Charlotte Corday in a new drama by 
Ponsard, which is to be brought out at the 
Odcon, with Frederick Lemaitre as Marat, and 
Bocage (“the idol of the Boulevards”) as 
Danton; abundant material for a theatrical 
sensation. 

“ Our eminent philosophe, M. Cousin,” 
writes the Paris correspondent of the London 
Literary Gazette, “has lately brought out a 
new edition of his works, with an avant-pro- 
pos, containing the following appreciation of 
the prose writers of France, which, from such 
an eminent authority, will no doubt interest 
your readers, even if it should not (as is very 
probable) win their assent :— 

“In my opinion it is in prose writing that 
our most certain literary glory lies. England, 
Spain, Germany, and Italy have poets equal, 
and sometimes superior, to ours. But what 
modern nation possesses prose writers who 
approach those of France? The country of 
Shakspeare and Milton possesses no prose 
writer of the first order. That of Dante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, is in vain proud of 
Machiavelli, whose sound and strong diction 
is, like the ideas he expresses, destitute of 
grandeur. Spain has, it is true, produced an 
admirable writer, but he is unique—Cervantes, 
Germany does not yet present any uncontest- 
ed model. Luther wh Lessing are named 
with honor, and in our days, Fichte, Jacobi, 
Schiller, Goethe, Schelling. But France can 
easily name a list of more than twenty prose 
writers of genius !—Froissart, Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Descartes, Paseal, La Rochefaucauld, 
Moliére, Retz, La Bruyére, Malebranche, 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Flechier, Bourdaloue, Mas- 
sillon, Madame de Sevigné, Saint Simon, Mon- 
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squieu, Voltaire, Buffon, 
without speaking of so m 
would be in the first rank anywhere els 
Amiot, Calvin, Pasquier, Charron Baloae 
Vaugelas, Pelisson, Nicole, Fleury, s.i; 
Evremont, Madame de Lafayette, Midame de 
Maintenon, Fontenelle, Vauvenargues Hamil. 
ton, Le Prevost, Beaumarchais, | {t may 
be said wit the most exact truth that French 
prose writings are unrivalled in modern Eu. 
rope; and even in antiquity they are incom. 
parably supetior to Latin prose writings, ex. 
cept, perhaps, in some treatises and in letters 
of Cicero, and are only equalled by the Greek 
prose writings in their best days, from Hero. 
dotus to Demosthenes. I do not prefer De. 
mosthenes to Paseal, and it would cause me 
= to place Plato himself above Bossyet 

lato and Bossuet, in my opinion, are the two 
greatest masters of human language who 
have yet appeared among men: they haye 
manifest differences, but also more than one 
point of resemblance ; they both speak gene. 
rally like the people, with the greatest 
naivelé, and yet at times ascend without ef. 
fort to poetry as magnificent as that of Ho- 
mer, ingenious and polished up to the most 
charming delicacy, and by instinct majestic 
and sublime. Plato, without doubt, has in. 
comparable grace, supreme serenity, and, as 
it were, the half smile of divine wisdom, 
Bossuet is pathetic, and therein has no riya! 
except the great Corneille.’ ” 

The President of the French republic, 
it is said, has authorized a Mr. Jacob Brett, an 
Englishman, to establish a submarine tele- 

raph on the coast between Calais and Bon- 
atl to communieate with England at Dover, 
the work to be finished by the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1850. We have heard nothing re. 
cently of the proposal to Congress of the ma- 
rine Atlantic telegraph from Maine to Ireiand 
by a series of buoys across the Banks of New- 
foundland. 


J. J, Rousseay ; 
any others who 








Publisher's Circular. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS 


Wiru the present number the bills for Subscriptions due 
for the current year will be sent to our subscribers out of 
the city. May we ask the favor of immediate attention 
to the terms of subscription? As every one of oursub- 
scribers feels, we trust, some interest in sustaining our 
labors, we Would remind all indebted to the Journal of 
the necessity of complying promptly with this request. 
The experiment of publishing newspapers for any lengib 
of time on the credit system has been tried, found to be 
ruinous, and has been abandoned in every well-conducted 
enterprise. We cannot undertake to furnish any one with 
the Literary World, who shall remain in arrears of ‘he 
regular payment of subscription after due presentatwn 0 
the bill. The enforcement of this rale may lead to some 
occasional inconveniences, but not at all in proportion © 
the serious injury which attends the neglect of collections 
at the proper time. 

The attention of advertisers is called to the new rates of 
advertisements, in which an advance has been made- 
This does not of course apply to the orders of our adver 
tising friends already received, or to the existing quarterly 
or annual contracts, until their termination. The same 
quantity of matter it may be observed can, in many cases, 
be inserted under the new arrangement, at the same charge 
as at present, by condensation. The extended disp/ay 
of advertisements in the Literary World compels either @* 
encroachment on the reading matter or the issuing of extra 
pages. It is for the interest of advertisers that the full 
proportion of reading matter should be maintained, whieh 
is to be secured either by condensing the advertisemen's'0 
smaller space or making provision for their display by occa- 
sionally adding to the number of pages. As the full ex- 
hibition of books in advertisements, in a journal of this 
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jevoted to a epecial interest, seems to be desirable, we 


tnt ve vveupported in a remunerating way by the trade 


trust to be’ 


in meeting this want, as well as to be enabled to carry out | 9 new and cheaper edition of Mr. Prescott’s His- 


eral one of which Is the entargement of 
the space occupied with extracts and passages from new 


™ we are frequently called upon by country booksellers 
wdothers to. nme the retail prices of new books in our 
jisis of publications, we would suggest to publishers the 
advantage of inclosing a slip of paper with the new books 
sent to the office, mentioning the price. 

November 4, 1849. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . 3 
One Square (eighteen lines), ‘ ‘ 1 00 


birty lines, pee spe! pe ae ee 
py oie . . . . 275 
One Column, . . . . 5 00 
One Page, . . . . 12 50 

YEARLY TERMS. 

One Square, . . . $40 00 
Thirty lines, . . . ° 60 00 
One Column, 200 00 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A complete edition of the works of Epear A. 
Por is announced by Reprtevp. 

Francis & Co. have now ready, with an at- 
tractive frontispiece, a new edition of Worps- 
wortu’s “ Exeursion,” uniform with their choicely 
pnnted Coleridge’s Poems. 

Catalogues of the extensive sale of books in 


| Blakesley. The Iliad in 1 vol. by Rev. Benj. 








ENGLISH LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Bentiey has commenced the publication of 


tories, in monthly 12mo. volumes. 6s. each. 


Mr. J. Cunpati, the Fine Art Publisher, an- 
nounces an Illustrated Edition of Prof. Longfel- 
low’s Evangeline. 

Mr. Consurn has published L’Acadie, a new 
work on British America, by Sir James E. Alex- 
ander, 2 vols. illustrated. He announces a new 
edition of Evelyn’s Diary, uniform with the new 
edition of Pepys’s Diary, and Lives of the Prin- 
cesses of England, by Mary E. Wood. 

Messrs. Smiru, Exper & Co. have in press 
Autobiography, Reminiscences, and Table- 
Talk, by Leigh Hunt, 2 vols. 8vo. Also 
Women in France during the Eighteenth Century, 
by Julia Kavanagh, 2 vols. 8vo. with portraits. 

Messrs. BLackwoop announce Ten Years of the 
Church of Scotland, 1833 to 1844, by Rev. James 
Bryce, DD:, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Messrs. Wuittaker & Co. announce the Bibli- 
otheca Classica, a series of editions of the Greek 
and Latin Classics, edited by various hands, under 
the direction of George Long, Esq., Trinity Col- 


leane, Trin. Col., Cambridge. Several volumes 
are already in progress to appear in 1850-51, in- 
cluding Herodotus in 3 vols. by Rev. J. W. 


Hall Kennedy, Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School. Horace, 2 vols. by Rev. Arthur Jobn 
Macleane, Principal of Brighton College. Cicero, 





London by Pourrick & Srpson, advertised to 
take place the 29th and eight following days of | 
November, are now ready in the hands of the | 
American agents. The sale is well worthy the | 
attention of book collectors and our public 
Libraries. 

W. A. Jones, author of the volume of acute 
and original criticism, entitled “ Literary Studies,” 
is about to publish a new work to be entitled 
“Essays upon Authors and Books.” 

Mas. Sovraworts, Author of “ Retribution,” 
will commence immediately a new tale in the 
columns of the National Era, exhibiting the na- 
wre and tendency of Pride and its consequences. 

Baxer & Scripyer have just published, “ Sights 
in the Gold Regions, and Scenes by the Way,” by 
Tuzovore T. Jounson. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Srainger & Townsenp publish this week, “ The 
Two Loves ; or Erosand Anteros,” by the Author ' 
of Agnes Morris, &c. 

Messrs. AppLeton have now ready, “ Appleton’s 
Southern and Western Traveller's Guide,” by W. 
Williams. With Maps. 

Mr. Garrieve has now ready the Seeond Part | 
of the Ieonographiec Encyelopedia. 


Messrs. Harrer announce “ The Plays of ' the Causes of its Success. 


Terence, with Notes, critical and explanatory,” by 


Cuartes Antnon. “ The War with Mexico,” by ; Library). 


Mason Rierey, U.S.A., 3 vols. 8vo. “ The 
Whale and his Captors ; or, the Whaleman’s Ad- 
ventures and the Whale’s Biography,” by the Rev. 
H. 'T. Curever, 18mo. Beattie’s “ Life and Let- 


Letter by Wasuineton Irvine.” 
Mr. Tickwor’s “ History of Spanish Literature” 


Orations Vol. 1. by Geo. Long. Plato, Dia- 
logues Vol. I., by Rev. W. H. Thompson, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Taci- 


tus, Vol. I., by W. B. Donne, Trinity College, | 


Cambridge. 


lege, Cambridge, and the Rev. Arthur John Mac-! 
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derick Tayler. A new edition of Lord Bacon’s 
Entire Works. The Rod and Line, by Hewett 
Wheatley, Esq., Senior Angler. The Book of 
Ruth, illuminated from old MSS., by H. N. Hum- 
phreys. Fruits from the Garden and the Field, 
with colored illustrations, by Owen Jones. Index 
to the Edinburgh Review, Vols. 51—80. 

Messrs. Cuapman & Hatz announce a new 
Christmas Book by Thackeray. The Ogilvies, a 
Novel. Macgregor’s Austrian Empire and Hun- 
gary. The Daughters of Erin, a series of Portraits 
illustrative of Moore’s Irish Melodies, engraved by 
Mr. E. Finden ; and a cheap edition of W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth’s Works. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
29TH UF AUGUST TO THE 29TH OF SEPT. 


A’Kempis (T.)—Of the Imitation of Christ, Four Books. 
New ed. fep. 8vo. pp. 262, cl 5s. Banks (L.)—The Joiner’s 
Instructor ; or, Staircasing and Handrailing. 4to. plates, 
188. Boston’s (Thos.) Works. Ed. by Rev. S. Macmillan. 
Vols. 1 to 6, 8vo. Aberdeen, pp. 3850, cl. £3 3s. British 
Association.—Report of the Eighteenth Meeting, 1848. 
8vo. 4 plates, pp. 326, cl. 98. Bunyan (J.)—The Pilgrim's 
Progress. New edit. 8vo. pp. 366, cl. 10s. 6d. Chrysostom 
(8.)—In Divi Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos. Homilie, 33, 
8vo. pp. 568, cl. 12s.; to Subs. 9s. Clitherow (M.)—Life 
and Death of. Ed. by W. Nicholson. 18mo. pp. 216, cl. 3s. 
Cobbin (1.)—Domestic Bible. 4to. cl.28s. Cutts (E. L ), 
—A Manual for the Study of Sepulchral Slabs and Cross- 
es of the Middle Ages. 8vo. pp. 94, 300 engs. cl. 12s. Dean 
(G. A.)—Essays on the Construction of Farm Buildings 
and Laborers’ Cottages. 4to. pp. 66, cl. 31s. 6d. Dugdale's 
Monussticon Anglicsnum, Reissue. Parts 1 and 2. folio, 
each, 20s. Ellis (Mrs.)—Social Distinction; or, Hearts 
and Homes, 3 vols. evo. pp. 1438, cl. gt, 578.6d. Fau (J.) 
—The Anatomy of the External Forms of Man. By Dr. 
J Fau, M.D. 2 plates. 4to. 8vo. pp. 336, cl. col. 42s. ; 
plain, 24s. (Library of Hiustrated Scientific Works, Vol. 
7.) Fleury (M. L.)—The History of France, related to 
Youth. By C Flemming. 18mo. pp. 766, cl. 5s. Gay 
(W.)—Village Sermons, 1I2mo pp. 350, cl. 6s. Harding 
J. D)—Lessons on Art; 140 Lessons, with letterpress. 
Royal 4to. 25s. History (A) of the Picts, or Romano- 





Mr. Bown announces a new Library, uniform 


with the “ Standard Library,” and other excellent | 


series now in course of publication by him, en- 
titled Bohn’s Illustrated Library, to be published 
monthy at 5s. per volume. The first work will be 
“ Lodge’s Portraits of Lllustridus Persons, with 
biographies unabridged, from the original Work.” 
This will be completed in 8 vols., cach contain- 
ing thirty fine portraits on steel. This will be fol- 
lowed by “ Palestine and the Holy Land,” with a 
Scripture Atlas of 25 maps. “ The Reliques of 
Father Prout.” “ Three Courses and a Desert, 


‘illustrated by George Cruikshauk’’ (one of his 


best works), and other publications. Also a new 
Translation of Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature, 
and Pugin’s new work on Floriated Ormament, 
with 30 plates in gold and colors. 

Mr. Murray announces Lord Campbell’s Lives 
of the Chief Justices of England, 2 vols. 8vo. 
M. Guizot’s English Revolution of 1640-1688, and 
Irving’s Life of Gold- 
smith (forming Vol. 37 of the Home and Colonial 
George Borrow’s Lavengro. Grote’s 
History of Greece, continued from B.c. 421 to 394, 
2 vols. 8vo. Life of John Calvin, by Thos. H. 
Dyer. Ticknors Spanish Literature. A new 


‘edition of Sir H. Davy’s Consolations in Travel, 
ters of Thomas Campbell, with an Introductory , 


and Salmonia, 2 vols. fep.8vo. The “ Minority 
of an Heiress,” by the author of “ Bertha’s 
Journal.” 





will be published by the Harpers in December. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. announce—The Mar- 


The Art-Journal for October (Virtue & Co., | riage Service, from the Book of Common Prayer, 


agent) contains engravings from Mactise’s “ Mal- ! illuminated by Owen Jones. 


volio,” and Wesster’s “ Truant,” in the Vernon 


Gallery; Marshall’s Statue of “ Sabrina,” and an 
article on the Exhibition of Manufactured Art in ; 


Birmingham, illustrated by one hundred and fifty 
engravings on wood. ‘The same publishers have 
ready Parts 8 and 9 of the Pictorial edition of 
Lord Byron’s works. 

Lirrie & Brown (and through them the book- 
tellers generally) have for sale, received in ad- 
vance by the steamer, the new number of the 
Edinburgh Review. It contains articles on Rea- 
son and Faith, Agriculture and Science, Tenny- 
son, the Eleetrie Telegraph, Schools of Design, 
rae Philosophy, Statistics of Coal, and Pepys’ 


The Life and Cor- 
respondence of the late Robert Southey, edited by 
his Son the Rev. Cuthbert Southey, in six vols. 
Vol. 1. Sir Edward Graham ; or, Railway Spe- 
culators, by Miss Sinclair, 3 vols.8vo. The Vil- 
lage Notary, from the Hungarian of Baron 
Eotros, by Otto Wenckstern, with introductory 
remarks by Francis Pulasky, 3 vols. 8vo. Col. 
Wm. Mure’s Critical History of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece, 3 vols. 8vo. An 
Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of the Royal 
Prerogative, by the late John Allen, Master of 
Dulwich College. Rev. Charles Merivale’s His- 
tory of Rome under the Emperors. Book I. Julius 
Cesar, 2 vols. 8vo. Sir Roger de Coverley, from 
the Spectator, with illustrations on wo a by Fre- 





British Wall, with engravings. 8vo. pp. 72, cl. 48. H 
(C.)—On the Management of Infancy Post 8vo. pp. 1 
cl. 4s. 6d. Hol.is (B. 8.)—The Second Reformation ; or, 
the Earth helping Woman. Fep. 8vo. pp. 200, cl. 2s. 6d. 
| Humboldt (A. V.)—Aspects of Nature in Different Lands 
land Different Climates, with Scientific Elucidations. 
Translated by Mrs. Sabine. 2 vols.eq pp. 670, cloth, 7s. 
| Ibbetson (L. L. B.)}—Notes on the Geology of the Ise of 
| Wight. 8vo. pp. 42, cl. 7s. 6d. Lives of the Companions 
of St. Alphonso Liguori. 12mo. pp. 546, cl. 4s. Maciane 
| (A. J.)—Prayers for Schools and Families. 8vo. pp. 36, 
| cloth. 2s. Miller (H.)—Footprints. Fep. 8vo. pp. 338, cl. 
| 7s. 6d. Murray (Sir J )—Electricity as a Cause of Cho- 
lera or other Epidemics. 12mo. (Dublin) pp. 160, bds. 
2s. 6d. Nash's Mansions of England. Vol. 4. Imp. fol. 
tinted, £4, 4s. ; col. £10, 10s. National (The) Encyclope- 
dia of Usetul Knowlecge. Vol. 8. 8vo. pp. 1020, cloth, 5s. 
ovl (B. W.)—Essay on Christian Baptism. 12mo. pp. 
330, cl. 58. O'Connell (J.)—Recollections and Experi- 
ences during a Parliamentary Career from 1833 to 18418. 
2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 710, cl.21s. Old World (‘The) and the 
New: a Novel. By Mrs. wor 3 vols. post Svo. pp. 
964, bds. 31s. 6d Pattison (S. R.)\—Chapters on Fossil 
Botany. Ww 8S. R. Pattison. I2mo. cl. 4s. 6d. Popery 
| (The) of Wesleyanism as it its; or, “the Marks of the 
| Beast,” faithfully and affectionately pointed out. By a 
Methodist Preacher. 8vo. pp. 16, swd. 3d. Putz (W.)— 
Handbook of Medieval ous aphy and History. 12mo. 
pp. 220. cl. 4s. 6d. Ralph (T. 8.)—Elementary Botany. 
16mo. 20 plates, pp. 80, cl. 3s. 6d Roberts (D.)—Sketches 
in Egypt and Nubia. Parts 17 and 18, folio, each 2is. 
Scripture Topography ; the Gentile World. Fep. 8vo. pp, 
488. cl. 4s 8d. Sermons, by J. E. Cox, J. F. 8 Gordon, 
F. E. Gretton, F. Monod, F. E. Paget, R. W. Barnes, W. 
J. E. Benneu, J. Edwards, G. Lorimer, W. H. Mountain, 
J. R. Stock, B. Street, O. B. Tyler, J. Tyndale. Abp. 
Whately, Hon. and Rev. W. Wodehouse. Sturrock (D. 
A.)—The Mystery of Godliness practically illustrated, 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 266, cl. 3s 6d. Trimen (A.)—Church and 
Chapel Architecture; with an Account of the Hebrew 
Church : to which are added, 1000 Authenticated Mould- 
ings. Post 8vo. pp. 320, cl. without plates, 5s.; with pls, 
10s. 6d. Tupper (M. F.)—The Crock of Cold, and other 
Tales. Iilastrated by John Leech. #q. pp. 478, cloth, 8s. 
Universal (The) Picture Gallery; comprising Engravings 
from the Works of the best Masters. 4to. pp. 80, 40 engs, 
cl. 7s. 6d. Webb (R. H.) and Coleman's (W. H.) Flora 
Hertfordensis. 12mo. (Hertford) pp. 436, cl. 12s. Wilde 
(W. R.)—The Beauties of the Boyne, and its Tributa 
the Blackwater. 12mo. (Dublin) pp. 296, cloth, 9s. 6d, 
Winston’s (C.) Introduction to the Study of Painted Glass, 
with Remarks on Modern Glass Painting. 8vo. pp. 50; 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 


LaW REPORTS. 
Moore's Indian Appeals. Vol. 4, Part 2, 11s. 
Lutwyche’s Registration Cases (Court of Common Pleas), 
Vol. 2, Part 2, 3s. 


Errata.—In the last line of the first stanza of the poem. 
“ Song of the Angels” in our last number, for “ Ani” 
read “ Stand,” and in the second stanza, third line, for 
“and” read “all.” 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
(October Number), 
AMERICAN EDITION, 


Is IN PRESS, AND WILL BE 


PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
Price $3 a year; or $2 when taken with any of 
the other three Reviews, viz : 

London Quarterly, Westminster, and North British; or 
with Biackwood's Magazine. 


Price of the Four Reviews, $8; Blackwood, $3. 
The four Reviews and Blackwood, $10 per annum. 
L. SCOTT & Co., Pustisuers, 
79 Fulton street, N. Y. 
Will be ready SATURDAY, NOV. 3d, 


CHAPMAN’S 
American Drawing- Book. 


PART 3. SUBJECT—VERSPECTIVE. 


-—— 


IN PRESS. 
THE WORKS OF THE 


Late Edgar A. Poe. 


PROSE AND POETRY. 


Complete in two volumes, with Portraits of the Author. 
Edited by RUFUS W. GRISWOLD, D.D., with a 
Memoir by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, Esq., and 
an Introduction by N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 


n3 








Also will be ready early in November, 


Prof. Gouraud’s Phonography. 


“PRACTICAL COSMOPHONOGRAPHY, a system 
of writing and printing all the principal languages, with 
their exact pronunciation, by means of an original, uni- 
verses! Phonetic A)phabet, based upon philological prin- 
ciples, and representing analogically all the component 
elements of the human voice, as they oecur in different 
tongues and dialects, and applicable to daily use in all the 
branches of business and learning, illustrated by numerous 
plates explanatory of the Caligraphic, Steno-phonographic, 
and Typo-phonographic adaptations of the system With 
specimens of the Lord’s Prayer in one hundred languages,” 
&c., &e., by Francis Fauvei Gouraad. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, Cuutron Hatt. 
n3 it 


~ OLMSTED'S RUDIMENTS 


or 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND, 


ASTRONOMY. 


Ir was the avowed object of Professor O1mstep, in this 
comprehensive little work, ‘‘ to prepare such a selection of 
the principles of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy as, 
from their practical utility, are most important for all 
mankind to know; and to illustrate them in so familiar 
a way that they should be intelligible and attractive to 
the School Boy.’’ How well the author has succeed- 
ed, may be jadged from the fact that, in the short 
time since its pubijcation, the book has passed through 
thirty editions, Weing already used os a class-book in a 
great number of schools and academies in the United 
States, and in several foreign countries. It has also been 
published in raised letters by the Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Blind, for the use of the Pupils of that Institution, 
and has been sent by the American Board to various Mis- 
sionary schools abroad. For the accommodation of teach- 
ers the two parts are now furnished separately, if desired, 
and can be orderéd by the trade under the respective 
heads of “ Radiments of Natural Philosophy "’ and “ Ra- 
diments of Astronomy,” as well as under its previous 
form. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN WILEY 
Will publish shortly 
IL 
THE OTHER SIDE; 
Or, A History of the Origin, Progress, and Conclusion, of 
THE MEXICAN WAR. 


With Plans of Battles, Portraits, &c. By a number of 
Mexican Gentlemen. Translated, with Notes, by 


COL. ALBERT C. RAMSAY, of the Army. 
In one volume, 12mo. 


I. 
ALEXANDER ON ISAIAH. 
A new edition for Popular Use, in 12mo. 
Il. 


DOWNING’S COUNTRY HOUSES; 


Or, New Designs for Rural Cosnges, Farm-houses, and 
Villas, with Interiors and Furniture. 


IV. 

A MEMOIR OF DAVID HALE; 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS. 
BY REV. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 

With a Portrait, 12mo. cloth. 


Published this Week. 
SKETCHES 


REFORMS AND REFORMERS 


F 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
By HENRY B. STANTON. 





Notices of the Press. 


“ The columns of the National Era have for some time 
been enriched by a sertes of graphic and able articles from 
the pen of Henry B. Stanton, , on Modern Reforms 
and Reformers of Creat Britain. We are pleased to tearn 
that, yielding to the advice of some of the best schotars 
in the country, Mr. 8. is about to embody this series in a 
volume of some 350,pages. In preparing them for a more 
permanent form, he will revise and recast them, and 
make valuable additions. From our acquaintance with 
the author, as truly as the earnest already given to the 
public, we shall look for one of the richest and most read- 
able issues sent out by the American press for a long 
time.’"— Christian Watchman and Reflector. 

“Mr. Stanton’s large and earnest sympathy with the 
spirit of true Reform, together with his fine culture and 
ability as a writer, are sufficient 1o recommend this book 
to the public, and procure it a wide circulation.”"—Hart- 
ford Republican. 

“It will make a volume of 400 pages, 12mo., and one of 
the most entertaining and instructive compariions for a 
long ride or a Winter evening that has come from any Ame- 
rican press these many days. Mr. Stanton is alive man, 
with eyes in his head, and a memory like wax.”— Boston 
Chronotype. 

‘The author has now collected these pieces and revised 
them for a volume—they will make an attractive book.”’ 
—WN. Y. Independent. 

** * Mr. Wiley will issue in one volume the admisa- 
ble series of Sketches of Modern Reforms and Reformers 
in Great Britain and Ireland, written by Henry B. Stanton. 
This book will be generally sought after and read. Mr. 
Stanton has devoted much time to these sketches, and 
while in Europe had access to sources of information of a 
most valuable character.”"— Buffalo Republic. 

“ A man standing on this side of the Atlantic oceupies 
a position of disinterestedpess and impartiality which can- 
not be expected in writers of the same generation on the 
immediate scenes; and to the advantage of this position, 
Mr. Stanton adds the personal knowledge acquired by 
travel and study, and the power of a finely discriminating 
mind.”’—Albany Atlas. 


Just Published. 
LIFE, HEALTH, AND DISEASE. 


BY DR. EDWARD JOHNSON. 
From the 12th London Edition, 12mo. cloth, 30 ets. 
“This is such a book as Cobbett would have written 
had he possessed medical knowledge.”— Spectator. 
** He who attends to the advice given in this book, wants 
no more: itis a whole encyclopedia of medical science.’’ 
—Gentleman's Mug. 
“Mr. Johnson's maxims are Temperance and Exercise 
—no coddling and comforting—and defy the doctor.”— 
ag. 





Tait's Mi 

« A series of popular letters on the principal functions of 
the animal economy. It will find many readers, and can- 
not be read without advatftage."—. Y. Tribune. 


JOHN WILEY, 
n3 uf 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BY 
EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER 


151 Patton Sirect. 





I. 
Elegant Presentation Volume for the 


Season, 


Tales of Flemish Life, 


Translated from the Flemish of HENDRICK coy 
SCIENCE. [filustrated with 110 Engravings awe a 
Edited by ANNE C. LYNCH. 


Tu 1 vol. 16mo. cloth binding 87} cts. 
and sides, $1 25. 
These charming tales cf Hendrick Co 
are now for the first time presented to the 
lic, are deservedly famous over a great part of the Cont 
nent for their originality and vigor.—* Fashion. org ka 
Von Roosemael,” is a story of rea} life, directed w ith point 
and effect against fashionable fullies und views.» | in16 
Frank, or a Painter's Progress,’* has the merit cf by tee 
true narrative, told with great pathos and power, of the 
early struggles of one of the first of living Belyian artists 
and ** What a Mothercan Endare’ is a sketch, harass on 
in its fidelity, of the extremities to which honest poverty i« 
too often reduced. The present edition is published yuder 
the editorial supervision of Miss Anne C. Lynch, the wel} 
known authoress. ; 
II. 


The Book for all Seasons. 


The Crocus, 


A FRESH FLOWER FOR THE HOLIDAYs. 
Edited by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


iin cloth, gilt edges 


science, which 
Ameriern pub 


the 


Finely illustrated. 16mo. Price in cloth binding, plain 
edges, 87} cts.; In cloth, gilt edgesand sides, 81 25 
IT. 


The only History of England Evtant. 


The History of England. 
By JOHN LINGARD, DD. 


A new edition, corrected, and considerably enlarged in 
Thirteen volumes. Post 8vo. With a Frontispiece er 
graved or Steel to each volume. Price, $10. 


IV. 


Schmid’s Exquisite Tales, 


Illustrated in the highest style of the Art, from origins! 
designs, by J. G. Chapman, and engraved in the most 
elegant style. 18mo. Each work sold separately, in 
fancy paper binding. The Following are already is- 
sued. 


Redbreast, 8 pits. ; Forget-Me-Not, 7 pits. ; Anse!mo, 15 
pits ; Clara, 10 pits.; Madonna, 10 plts.; Rose Bush, |° 
pits. ; Cakes, 8 pits.; Cherries. 8 plits.; Angelica, & pits 
Melon; Litte Lawb, 10 pits. ; Dumb Girl, 10 pits ; Carrer 
Pigeon, 10 pits. ; Best Inheritance, 10 pits. 

“ Sehmid’s Tales have not only been trans!ated into all 
the languages of Europe from their Parent German, but 
in each have passed through many editions. We are glad 
to welcome them to our American firesides. Mi. Che) 
man’s illustrations are in his pure and finished st)!e. — 


New York vont = World. 
“The Tales of Schmid are well known all over Europe 
for their simplicity and pure texehing. They re/ate to the 


simplest. matters in every-day life, and are told in ‘he 
homeliest language ; yet the lessons they convey wre (ue 
very best that can be teught—lessons of Faith, Hope, a! 
Charity. There is nothing of an invidious or controver-i 
nature in these books. There is nothing not wel! Gualitec 
to improve the heart, and whatever can do this cannot do 
wrong.” —Pittsburgh Mercury. 

“ Elegantly illustrated by Chapman, 
of typography, are not excelled by any 
Lady's Book. Sy ‘ aio. 
“Very beautiful is the veritable attribute of the ° 
little books ; the type is beautiful, the thought and mora 
tone are beautiful, and the woud cuts of surpassing best!). 
These last are from the designs of our gifted country n° 
John G. Chapman, now in Europe. His rare genius ® 
worthily employed in giving atiractiveness torchildren® 
books. It is a principle of Mr. Chapman's that nothing 
mean and ungraceful in pictorial art should ever be ov 
sented toa child. He has carried his theory into practic 
in these little works. We recommend them cordially > 
parents and all friends of children us e»pable of serving 
the best ends in education—the exhibition of good exam 

les and formation of just taste. They are attractive in 
‘orm, and full of that good counsel which is the prope 
aliment of susceptible childhood.” —Vew York Evening 


Post. 
They may be had also bound up in handsome 
25 and 37} cts. each. 


gilt backs, in volumes at 


and as specimens 
books published. 


cloth, 
Each 
33 








254 Pearl street, New York. 





161 Broadway. 


volume complete in itself. 
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(HOICE ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


BDI OOOO ARO” 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH bs eRe WEEK, 


COMPANION TO “ THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE.” 


WOMEN OF THE NEW AND OLD TESTAMENT. 


A SERIES OF 
EIGHTEEN EXQUISITELY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS 
OF FEMALE CHARACTERS OF THE NEW AND OLD TESTAMENT. 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS BY THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN CLERGYMEN : 

REV. DR. KIP, REV. R.S STORRS, JR., 
REV. E. N. KIRK, REV. DR. SMYTH, 

REV. DR. E MASON, REV. DR. TODD. 

REV. DR. MURRAY, REV. A. A. WOOD, 


REV, DR. SPRAGUE, REV. C. WADSWORTH. 
REV. J. F. STEARNS, 


Epitev spy E. B. SPRAGUE, D.D. 
LIST OF SUBJECTS. 

Michal, daughter of Saul.—Miriam, sister of Moses.—Martha, sister of Lazarus.—Witch of Endor.—Wife of 
Ephraim, the Levite —Bathsheba —Naowi, wife of Elimelech.—Zipporah, wife of Moses.—Sarah, wife of Abra- 
ham.—Woman of Samaria —Herodias, granddaughter of Herod.—Daughter of Jairus.—Rahab, hostess of the city 
of Jericho.—Virgio and Iafant Saviour.—Elizabeth, wife of Zachatias—Mary Magdalen.—Canaanitish Woman.— 
Anua, the Prophetess. 


(ne volume, imperial 8vo. clegantly bound. [rice $7; antique morceco, $10; papier maché, $12. 
Colored Plates, do. $15 00. 
ll 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE; 


DELINEATED IN A SERIES OF 


SKETCHES OF PROMIMENT FEMALES MENTIONED IN SCRIPTURE. 


BY CLERGYMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY EIGHTEEN CHARACTERISTIC STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Eviteo sy JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, D-D. 
One beautifully printed Imperial 8vo. volume, handsomely bound. Price $7. Morocco elegant, $10. 
ORDER OF SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS. 


1. HAGAR. Rev. Dr. Sprague. XL. ABIGAIL. Rev. Dr. Vinton. 

Il. REBEKAH. Rev. Dr. Cook. XIf. QUEEN OF SHEBA. Rt. Rev. Bishop MclI!- 
HL RACHEL. Rt. Rev. Bishop Burgess. vaine. 

1V. WIFE OF POTIPHAR. Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. XIIL JEZEBEL. Rev. Dr. Potts. 

V. PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER. Rt. Rev. Bp. Doane. XIV. ATHALIAH. Rev. Dr. Coit. 

VI. DEBORAH. Rev. Dr. Cheever. XV. ESTHER. Rev. Dr. Atkinson. 

VIL JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. Rev. Dr. Dewitt. XVI. SARA. WIFE OF TOBIAS. Rev. G. S. Coit. 
Vill. DELILAH. Rev. Dr. Wainwright. XVIL JUDITH. Rev. Dr. Kip. 

1X. RUTH. Rev. Dr. Highee. XVill. THE MOTHER IN MACABEES. Rev. Dr. 

X. HANNAH. Rev. Dr. Vermilye. Wainwright. 


rV. DR. BEEM AN, 
av pR, COX, , 
aT. REV. BISHOP HOPKINS, 
T REV. BISHUP HENSHAW, 


y. R.A HALLAM, 
IY. pR. HALLEY, 





Til 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


ARRANGED AS A 


PRACTICAL FAMILY COMMENTARY, 
FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEEP OF DAY,” ETC. 
Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by Srernen H. Tyne, D.D., Rector of St. George’s Church, 
New York. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWELVE HIGHLY FINISHED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
‘ One handsome 8vo. volume of over 500 pages. Price $2; gilt edged ¢2 50; Tur. morocco, $3 50. 

The present work isa familiar Practical Commentary upon the Gospels in language extremely simple, and in the 
character and matter of its instruction most valuable and correct. “ It iseminently adapted to open the precious and 
imperishable blessings of the Gospel to those who familiarly use it. It will be a faithful and attractive guide both 
in family reading und in the private study of the young. _{t will prove toall who employ it for their instruction a 
guide to the love of a Saviour, and a faithful imerpreter of his sacred volume." 


V. 
SACRED POETS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


From the Earliest to the Present Time. 
Evitevn py RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
A new improved edition. One vol. 8vo. cloth, $2 50 ; gilt sides and edges, $3 ; imitation morocco, $3 50 ; morocco, $4. 


“ This is a truly elegant book, both externally and internally, and will be one of the most popular pious preseots for 
the holidays. Jt is filled with gems of sacred poetry, culled with great care from the most inspired of the reiigious 
bards.” 


“ Both the editor and publishers have shown great and good taste in getting up this beautiful volume, and it cannot 
fail to command an extensive sale. The illustrative engravings are in the finest style of the art, and each of the nu- 
merous specimens is introduced with a brief biographical sketch, which greatly adds to the value of the work. — Itis 
one of the purest, safest, and most beautiful gift-books that a father can present to his daughter, a brother to his sis- 
ler, a husband to his wife.” 


POEMS BY AMELIA. 


(MRS. WELBY, OF KENTUCKY.) i J 
A new and enlarged edition. Illustrated with Original Designs by Weir. 
One vol. square 8vo. beautifully printed. Price, cloth, $2 -~; gilt sides and edges, $3 ; imitation morocco, $3 50 ; 
morocco, i 
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New Miscellaneous Works. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE NOW READY: 
I. 
THE 


LIVING AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. 
By THOMAS POWELL. 
One volume I2mo. Price $1], cloth. 


CONTENTS : 

William Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Thomas Moore, 
Cornwell, Landor, Rogers, Tennyson, Macaulay, 
Browning, Kurbidge, Clough, Smith, Patmore, Domett, 
Taylor, Browning, Diggens, Talfourd, Jones, Milnes, 
Forster, Horne, Moxon, Carlyle, Mackay, Heraud, Men- 
nett, Reade, Gurney, Marston, Stephens, Bailey, 
Know'es, Bulwer, Boursicault, Lovell, Jameson, 
Douglas Jerrold. 

II. 


APPLETON’S 
Southern and Western 
TRAVELLER’S GUIDE. 


WITH NEW AND AUTHENTIC MAPS, 


I!ustrating those Divisions of the country, and containing 
Sectional Maps of the Mississippr and Onto Rivers; 
with Plans of Cities, Views, &c., forming a ComptrtTe 
Guipe to the Falls of St. Anthony, Mammoth Cave, 
Ky., Virginia Springs, the Tour of the Great Rivers of 
the West, the Great Lakes, the Copper Region of Lake 
Superior, ete. And containing Full and Accurate De- 
scriptions of the principal Cities, ‘Towns, and Villages ; 
with Distance, Fare, etc. 


By W. WILLIAMS, 


Editor of “Appleton’s Railrvad and Steam-Boat 
Companion for the Northern and Eastern 
States.” 


One volume Il6mo. Price, $1. 
Ill. 


THE OLD WORLD; 


OR, SCENES AND CITIES ABROAD. 


By WILLIAM FURNISS. 

With a Map of Europe, and Illustrations. 
One volume 12mo. price $1 25. 

“This is an extremely readable book. The author says 

in his preface, that‘ we wrote becuuse we liked to; and 

among the retrospect of travel we found repose and conso- 

lation after the toils of daily professional labor. * * * * 

We have sought to give raciness to the style, agreeable- 

ness to the substance,’ and all this has been faithfully 

done.”"— Boston Atlas 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


1. ADLER’S GERMAN AND ENGLISH AND ENG- 
lish and German Dictionaries. 2d edition, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 
1400 pages, half Russia, $5. 

2. EICHORN’S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
12me. $1. 

3. BOISE’S INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 
Composition. 12mo. 75 cts.’ 

4. OLLENDORFF’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
Grammar. By Prof. Greene, of Brown University. 18mo. 
38 cts. ; with Key, 50 cis. 

5. SEWELL’S (THE) CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY OF 
Rome. Imo. 50 ets, 

6. KNAPEN’S MECHANIC’S ASSISTANT, adapted 
for the Use of Carpenters, Shipwrights, Wheelwrights, 
Sawyers, Lumbermen, Students, and Artisans generally. 
12mo, $1. 

7. VELASQUEZ’3S SPANISH PHRASE BOOK. 
18m, 38 cts. 

8 JAEGER’S CLASS BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. i8mo. 
42 cents. 

9. CHASE'S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 12mo. $1. 

10. CROSBY’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 
16:0, 38 cts. 

11. DeFIVAS’ ADVANCED FRENCH READER. 
12mo. $1. 

12, PUTZ & ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
Geography and History. 12mo. $1. 

13. LADY ALICE; or, the New Una: a Novel. 8vo. 
paper cover, 38 cts. 

14. MAIDEN AUNT (THE): a Story by F. M. Cloth, 





and felt by hundreds and thousands of readers. In very befitting style have the pullishers | 75 cts. ; paper cover, 50 cts. 


exceedingly beautiful, especially ‘ Melodis,’ ‘The Rainbow,’ and‘ The Mother.’ A more elegunt book of poems has | 38 cts. 
ished.“"—Com. Ad 


15. STORY OF A GENIUS; or, Cola Monti. 18mo. 


rarely been publ . Adv. 16. HEARTS AND HOMES; a Domestic Story. By 
“These exhibit great impressibility and ardor of imagination, chsstened by purity of taste and delicacy of | Mrs. Ellis. Vol. 1. 50 cts. 
feeling. , The thoughts are generally exalted, the language beautiful, and the melody of the rhyme for the most part D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 





n3 200 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Beautiful Books for Children. 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE 8S. APPLETON, 
164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


Corner of Seventh (Swaim's Buildings). 
—<_ 


GRANDMAMMA EASY'S NEW TOY BOOKS. !¢ 
kinds. $1 50 per dozen. 

VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE CHIL- 
dren. 2 vols., price 50 cents. 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. 40 
cuts. 50 cents. 

THE CHILD'S OWN STORY BOOK. 8 ' 

JANE TAYLOR'S RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 
16 plates. 50 rents. 

THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. By Mrs. Sherwood. 23 
cents. 7 

JACK THE SAILOR BOY. By Mrs. Sherwood. 25 cts. 

DUTY ISSAFETY. By Mrs. Sherwood. 25 cents. 

CLEVER STORIES FOR CLEVER BUYS AND GIRLS. 
50 cents. 


“lates. 50 cts 





THE CHILD'S DELIGHT. 6 colored steel plates. 50 cts. 
THE LIFE AND WANDERINGS OF A MOUSE. 10 | 
plates. 50 cents. | 
HOLIDAY TALES, OR PLEASING STORIES FOR | 
the — 25 cents. 
CLARA'S AMUSEMENTS. By Mrs. Bache. 50 cents. 
= PRIZE STORY BOOK OF NEW FAIRY TALES. | 
) cents. : | 
MISS EDGEWORTH’S MORAL TALES. 6 plates. 75 | 
cents. | 
THE LIFE AND RAMBLES OF A SQUIRREL. 10) 
plates. 50 cts, 
THE CHILDS CHEERFUL COMPANION, 1 vol. 21) 
— 50 cts. } 
UNCLE JOHN’S FANCY PICTURE BOOKS. 6 kinds 
Each 25 cents. j 
POPULAR TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 
THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. With 12 designs. 50 cts. 
‘THE BOOK OF BIRDS. With 16 Engravings. 50 cents. | 
THE HAPPY CHILDREN, a Tale for Young People. 50) 


cents. 
WATTS'S DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS. With illus- 
trations. 25 cents. | 
MAMMA’'S BIBLE STORIES FOR HER LITTLE BOYS | 
and Girls. 50 cents. | 
HOLIDAY HOUSE: a series of Tales by Miss Sinclair. | 
75 cents. 
HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS: A Remembrance of Early | 


mg 25 cents. | 

LITTLE ANNIE’S FIRST BOOK, in words of Three | 
letters. 25 cents. 

LITTLE ANNIE’S SECOND BOOK, in words of Une 
Sytlable. 31 cents. 

FANNY AND HER MAMMA. By Author of Mammu’s 
Bible Stories. 37 cents. 

MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS. Oblong | 
quarto. 183} cents 

CilY CRIES: or, A Peep at Scenes in Town. 24 plates. 


25 cents. 
THE BOOK OF TRADES. 24 plates. 25 cents. 
LITTLE DORA'S STORY BOOK. 31 cents. 
LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES. 25 cents. 
BABES IN THE WOOD, prettily Liiustrated. 25 cents. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


Hae just been issued, which will be sent Gratis on a post 
paid application to the Publisher. n3 3t 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF THE 


, 

Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
By DUGALD STEWART, F.R.S.S. 
(London Edition.) 

Revised, with Omissions and Additions, by 
JAMES WALKER, D.D. 

Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in 
Harvard College. 12mv. cloth, $1 25. 


The Prometheus and Agamemnon 
of Eschylus, 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cta. 
JOHN BARTLETT, 
Bookseller to the University, 


NEW BOOKS. 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A new transia- 
tion, with an Historical Introduction by Rev. Thomas 
McCrie. I2mo. $1. 


MEMOIRS OF TILE LATE HANNAH L. MURRAY. 
By Gardiner Spring, D.D. 8vo. $1 50. 

LIFE OF ASHBBL GREEN, D.D. By the Rev. Dr. 
Jones of Philadelphia. 8vo. $2. 

McGHEE’S EXPOSITION OF THE EPHESIANS. 
8vo. $2. 

McFARLAND’S MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. 4 
steel plates, 75 cts. 


DAVIDSON'S CONNEXIONS. New ed., 8vo. $1 50. 


JEREMY TAYLOR'S SERMONS. Complete. 8vo. $1 50. 


ANDERSON'S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE- 
Kevised, abridged, and continued to the present time: 
By Samuel lrenwus Prime. Svo. $1 75. 


COWPER'S WORKS, Complete. By Grimshawe. Royal 
8vo. Six steel plates, cloth, $3. 

PARABLES AND MIRACLES OF CHRIST. By Dr. 
Burns. 75 cts, 


THE ENGLISH PULPIT. Sermons by Living Divines. 
8vo. $1 50. 


RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 12mo. 
75 cts. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Fine edition, $1. 


HANNAH MORE'S PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. Fine 
edition, 50 cts. 


LOYOLA. By Isaac Taylor. 12mo. $1. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. By Isaac 
‘Yaylor, 12mo. 75 cts. 


HISTORY OF THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND, AND 
the Pilgrim Pathers. ®By Prof. Stowell and D. Wilson. 
l2mo. $1. 


CHALMERS’S SERMONS. Enlarged by the addition of 
his Posthumous Sermons. 2 vols. with Portrait, $3. 

CHALMERS'S SELECT WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. $6. 

WILSON’S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH 
Life. Illustrated by Howland. Im. 75 cts. ; extra 
gilt, $1 25. 

KIRKE WHITE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 8vo $1 50. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY'S BOY’S BOOK AND GIKL'S 
Book, each 40 cts. 


Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
285 Broadway. 


London, 21 Old Bond street. 
JOSEPH CUNDALL 


Begs to announce that the following Art Books will be 
published in a few weeks: 


tHE BOOK OF RUTH. 


Illustrated with Eight Etchings from Drawings by 
THE LADY AUGUSTA CADOGAN. 


Smal! 4to., handsomely bound, price 1is.; or beautifully 
colored after the original drawings, £1 Is. Gd. 


al 

BABES IN THE WOOD. 

Second Edition. 
Illustrated with Ten Pictures by 
THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Printed in colors (with thirteen different color stones by 
Messrs. Hauhart, under the superintendence of 

J. Braudard, Esq. 


Crown 8vo., half the size of the original edition, price 2is., 
or bound in velvet, £1 Ils. 6d. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES 
oF 
ART WORKMANSHIP, 
MEDIZVAL AND MODERN. 
Part .—Containing the Cellini Cup, in the British Muse- 
um—A_ Bas-relief by Thorwaldsen—Fragment of a 
beautiful carved-wood Alt Piece, and the Nuremberg 


Gilt Vase. Four plates, with descriptions, price 1s. 6d. 
each part. 


EVANGELINE. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


{Illustrated on every page with borders and small Vig- 
nettes, and with Eight large Engravings on woud from 
drawings by a Lady. Square crown 8vo. handsomely 
bound. n3eo2t 


n3 tf 
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Kennedy’s Life of Wirt aim 
LEA & BLANCHARD) 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just issued, 
MEMOIRS 


LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT, 
By JOHN P. KENNEDY, 
In two handsome volumes vo. extra cloth, 


WITH A PORTRAIT ON STEEL. 


“One of the most valuable books of the season, , 
certainly one of the most entertaining works ever pur me 
ed in this country. Mr. Kennedy is admirabiy Gouin 
for the preparation of such a work, and has evider ove 
had access to a great vuriety of useful meterinl ‘Ty: 
work isone which should be in the hands of every y, - 
man in the country. ls intrinsic interest wiii ne 
very general popularity."—New York Courter and En. 
quirer. . 


“The genius of the author, and the popu}; ai 
of his subject insure an equally letebeshes pera 
book, which it would be superfluous in us to commen 
any labored terms, to the attention of our revders it 
is an indispensable addition to the libraries of a}; intel]i- 
gent Americans. It is got up in the best style, in two 
large and very handsome octavo volumes, embel 
with # mezzotint likeness of Mr. Wirt, from a 
Charles B. King.’—PaAila. North American. 


“The fascinating letters of Mr. Wirt, one of the most 
brilliant and wgreeable men of the day, in themselves 
furnish a rich fund of instruction aud enjoynient.”.- 
Richmond Eng. 


* This work has been looked for with much interest by 
the public, and will not disappoint the high expectations 
justiy based upon the well-known talenis of wwe author 
and the abundant materials left by the distinguished on: 
tor and jurist, to which he has had tree access.” —Bgii)- 
more American. 


ible 
d, in 


lished 
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“ The style is at once vigorous and fascinating, and the 
interest of the most absorbing Character.”’—Phila Jug. 


“ Mr. Kennedy is one of the very finest of American 
writers. He never touched a subject that be does pot 
adorn,—and it is fortunate for the memory of Mr. Wirt 
that the history of his life has fallen into such hands. 
The publishers have periormed their task in excelient 
style. ‘The paper and the type are good, and the whvie 
getting-up ie adimirable.”"— Richmond i hig. 


“ This is altogether a happy contribution to American 
biography. Itis full, interesiing throughout, and of an 
amiable enthusiasm: without ostentation. There is a 
warm Southern coloring, but the piciure is not dimmed or 
falsified. We have risen trom its peruse! with that rarest 
and best result of Memoir- writing, a knowledge of a new 
individual as he lived, in his strength and weakness ; vir- 
tue here resting on a foibie, there self love paliiated by an 
honorable motive. ‘I'here is no intention to make Mr. 
Wirt a greater man than he was. Indeed, in most in¢ 
stances, he speaks for himself, the story being told in his 
ample private correspondence. For these, and the history 
of his professional and political career, we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Kennedy's memoir, which shouid finds 
place in every American private library, and especially io 
the collections of schools and colleges, for Wirt had a 
sympathy with youthful students in his lifetime. which 
these volumes will long perpetuate.” —Literary World. 


“ Mr. Kennedy has indeed given us two delighitu! and 
instructive volumes. No part of what he has thus 
brought together could have been omitted without detri- 
ment to the perfect picture of the great man, who held for 
twelve years the important office of Auorney General of 
these United States. Inwoven with the biographical 0 
ecdotes, letiers, and speeches, are elucidatory threads that 
guide the reader to a better understanding of various mat- 
ters of history, and give a genera! and permanent value to 
the work. A fine portrait is prefixed to the first velume, 
and a curious fuc-simile of a letter from Adams is given 
with the second.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“ We have made ourselves sufficiently acquainted with 
it to be sativfied that the author has very ably and judi- 
ciously acquitted himself of his task. His style is classic 
avd polished, while itis pleasing from its siwplicity. He 
never fuils to keep the subject of his memoirs constanl'y 
und prominently before the reader, while he at the sae 
time pleases him with the smoothness and beauty of his 
own finished sentences. So far as we can judge by 2 
hasty examination of his book, Mr. Kennedy seems ‘0 
have done justice to his subject, and added much his 
own high reputation asa scholar and suthor. The pud- 
lishers have also executed their part in a manner highly 
creditable to the American . The book is beautifully 
printed on fine paper and fair type.” — Washington Union. 

“ From hastily running through their pages, we cad pr 
mise the reader as much entertainment as might be ex 
pected from the distinction of the subject and the repuls 
tion of the author.” — Washington Republic. n3if 
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Recently Published by 
g0ULD, KENDALL & LINUOLN, 


BOSTON. 


AND MAN; Lectures on Comparative 
™E sate = y, in its Relation to the History of 
He Mind. B rnold Guyot. ‘Translated from the 
proch, by Prof. Cc. ©. Felton. With Hlustrations 


ratte ADAMITE EARTIL Contributions to The- 
ological Science. By Joba Harris, DD. 1 vol. mo. 


yin PRIMEVAL ; or, the Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to 
{ Science. Witha finely engraved Portrait of 
the Author. J2mo. $1 25. F 
PNIVERSITY SERMONS.—Sermons delivered in the 
Chapel of Brown University. By Francis Wayland. 
second thousand. 12m. $1. ; 
THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT COLLEGIATE 8Y8- 
vem ia the United Siates. By Francis Wayland, D.D., 
President of Brown University. 16:0. 50 cts. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; Touching the Structure, 
Development, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of 
the Races of Animals, living and extinct, with nume- 
rous Illustrations. For the Use of Schools and Col- 
jeges. Part 1.—Comparative Physiology. By Louis 
Agiscig and Augustus A. Gould. Third thousand. 


. $l. 

nscae’s THOUGHTS.—Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. 
Transtated from the French. A new edition; with a 
Sketch of his Life. }2mo. $1 

REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY ; or, True Liberty, as 
ethibited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of 
the Great Redeemer. By E. 1.. Magoon. I2mo. $1 25. 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, [llustrations of 
Practical Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom. 
By E. L. Magoon, 12mo. 90 cts. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 
in Asia, Africa, Europe, and North America, from their 
euliest commencement to the present time. By Wm. 
Gammell, A.M., Prof. in Brown University. With 7 
Maps. 12mo. 75 cts. 

SACRED KHETORIC; or, Composition and Delivery of 
Sermons. By H. J. Ripley, Prof.in Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. To which are added, Ware's Hints on 
Extemporaneous Preaching. J2mo. 75 cis. 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: in Four Distinct 
and Independent Series of Proofs; with an Example of 
pede and Prophecies concerning the Messiah. By 
Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 12m. 75 cts. 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART; or, Essays on 
Subjects connected with Classical Literature ; with the 
Biography and Correepondence of eminent Philologists. 
By Pres. 8. Sears of Newton, Prof. B. B. Edwards of 
Andover, and Prof. C C, Felton of Cambridge. Second 
thousind. 12meo. $1 25. 

TUE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Ernest 
Sartorius, D.D. Transtated from the German, by Rev. 
0.3. Stearns, A.M. 18mo. 42 cts. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James. 
Fourth thousand. 18mo. 50 cts. 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 
Ste of Rhode Island. By William Gammell, A.M. 
With a Portrait. 12mo. 75 cts. 

THE SOCIAL PSALMIST; a new Selection of Hymns 
for Conference Meetings and Family Devotion. By 
Baron Stow and 8. F. Sinith. 18m. sheep, 25 cts. 

THE CHRISTIAN MELODIST; a new Collection of 
Hymns for Social Religious Worship. By Rev. Joseph 
Banvard. With a choice selection of Music, adapted 
tothe Hymns. 18&mo. sheep, 37} cts. 


I Orders from the Trade in all parts of the 
country will be answered prompily, and on the 
013 4t 


SECOND EDITION. 


Just Published 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 


HISTORY OF COLONIZATION 


ON THE 


Western Coast of Africa. 


by ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 
One vol. 8vo. embellished with a large map of Liberia, 
recently drawn with great cure, and the most accurate 
He ig the Colony of Liberia that has been pub- 





In the first edition of this work the History was conti- 
hued only to the death of Governor buchanan ; in this, it 
is d to the time when the colony was declared an 
lndependent Republic. Competent judges, who have ex- 
unined the work, pronounce it to be full of interest as a 

ot a most important enterprise. 
Just Published and for Sale by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 


No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
PHtLaDELpaia, and 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
if No. 285 Broadway, New Yorx. 
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NEW BOOKS 
In Press, and preparing for Publication. 





I 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW: . . 
A new volume of Poems—* The Sea-side and thé 
Fireside.” (In December.) 


- Il. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A complete Edition of his Poems. In 2 vols. 16mo. uni- 
form with “Tennyson” and “ Browning.” (In Nov.) 


Il. 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 

Lectures on subjects connected with Literature and Life 
“Wit and Humor; The Ludicrous side of Life; Ge- 
nius; Intellectual Health and Disease; Novels and 
Novelists ; Authors, and their relations to Life.””. (Now 
ready.) 


IV. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
“Greenwood Leaves ;” a collection of the Stories and 
Letters of this graphic writer. (In a few weeks.) 


v. 
HENRY GILES. 
Lectures, Essays, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
“ Byron; Falstaff; Crabbe; Elliott; Patriotism, &c.”’ 


VI. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches ;” John Bunyan; 
Richard Baxter; Thomas Eliwood; Andrew Marvell; 
Wiliam Leggett, and others. (in a few weeks.) 


vil. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Orations and Public Addresses. 


vill. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Poetical and Prose Writings—new and revised edition. 
(In a few days.) 


Ix. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Oration delivered at Bowdoin College. (In a few days.) 


x. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Miscellaneous Writings, mcluding the “ Confessions of an 
English Opiam Eater,’’ &c., &c. 


XI. 
ROBERT BROWNING 
(Author of * Paracelsus”). 
Complete Poetical Works (uniform with Moxon’s last 
edition). (In November.) 


XxIt. 
THOMAS K. HERVEY. 


Complete Poetical Works. 
XIII. 


FANNY FORESTER. 


An enlarged edition of “ ALpersrook,” containing some 
additional matter lately received from the author, 


xv. 
JOHN G. SAXE, 


Poems. (In November.) 


xv. 
PROFESSOR C. C, FELTON. 
A History of the Acadians. 
XVI. 
MRS. PUTNAM. 

An enlarged and greatly improved edition of “ The Re- 
ceipt Book and Young Housekeeper’s Assistant.” 
(Just Ready.) 

vil. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A new and enlarged edition of his complete Puetical 
Works. (Just Ready.) 
XVIII. 
THE BOSTON BOOK FOR 1850 : 
(in November.) 


XIX. 
HEROINES OF THE CHURCH. 


Being Memoirs of distinguished American Female Mis- 
sionaries. 


xXx. 
ANGEL VOICES; 
Or Words of Counsel for Overcoming the World. New 
and enlarged edition. (Just Ready.) 


XXI. 
THE CHAPEL LITURGY. 
New and beautiful edition in octavo. 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
135 Washington street, Boston. 


Orders sent by the Trade for any of the above will 
receive the earliest attention. 027 3t 


New Engravings ' “es 
SOUVENIRS OF SARATOGA, 


_ A Set of Interesting Views of this fashionable Water- 
ing place, drawn from Nature by A. KOLLNER, executed 
in Paris by DEROY. 


Price of each set—plain, $2. 
Price of each set—colored, $5. 


PORTRAIT OF 
GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


First President of the United States. Painted by 
STUART, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 
Price of each copy—plain, 374 cts. 
Price of each copy—tinted, 62} cts. 


PORTRAIT OF 


JAMES K. POLK, 


Late President of the United States. Drawn from Life 
by DUBOUJAL, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 
Price of each copy—plain, 374 cts. 
Price of each copy—tinted, 624 cts. 





To be ready early in October. 


“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS !” 


Painted by the celebrated American Artist, W. 8. 
MOUNT, Exsq., drawn on Stone by LEON NOEL in 
Paris, forming a companion picture to that popular print 
* The Power of Music.” 


Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
Price of each copy, plain, ° ‘ . #3 
do. proof before letters (only 
100 printed), . 
colored in superior style, 
after the original picture, $5 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., 
289 Broapway. 


Do. do. 


o13 tf 





Just Published. 
PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. 
By SHEPARD K. KOLLOCK 


With an Introduction by ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 
D.D., of Princeton. 


THE MOURNER COMFORTED: 
Or Extracts Consolatory on the Loss of Friends. 
By REV. THOS. LAPE. 
FIRESIDE MISCELLANY AND YOUNG, 
PEOPLE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Illustrated with nearly one hundred fine Engravings. 





In Press. 
A WHEAT SHEAFE GATHERED FROM 
OUR OWN FIELDS. 
By T. 8S. ARTHUR and F. 8. WOODWORTH. 


To be fully illustrated, and making one of the most 
attractive Books of the Season. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS. 
SKETCHES OF THE SCOTTISH COVE-J 
NANTERS. By Pror. Axpen. 

M. W. DODD, 


ol3 tf Brick Caurce Cua PEL 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 








Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 


Bookstore, 
NTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
luable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, ete.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Prices. 
Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
executed. je9 Sin 


J. K. FISHER, 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 225 
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BOSTON TRADE SALE 


OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 








THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. n3tf 


REGULAR FALL PARCEL SALE 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13th, AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, ANNUALS AND GIFT 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, SCHOOL BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, ETC. 





HE undersigned are now preparing the Cats logue for asale of New, Fresh, and desirable Stock, in quantities, '° 
T take place at the above date, for which consignments are respectfully solicited. 


The Catalogue will include a number of large and attractive invoices of splendid English Books, now landing from 
Europe, consigned expressly for this sale. 


204 Broadway, New York, October \2th, 1849. 





BAKER & SCRIBNER'S— 


Invoices for insertion should be in hand by the 25th of October, at which time the Cutalogue will be put to press. 
New Publications. 


BANGS, PLATT & C0. 
I. | 


| 

THE PURITAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. By J. K. | 

Paulding, Author of the “ Dutchman's Fireside." 

1 vol. 12me. 

It. 

LOS GRINGOS; an Inside View of Mexico and Califor- | 

nia, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. | 
By Lieut. Wise, U.S.N. lL vol. 12mo. 

Ill. 

FRONTENAC.—A Metrical Romance. 

Street. 1 vol. 12mo, with a Portrait. 


Iv, 
SIGHTS IN THE GOLD REGIONS AND SCENES BY 
the Way. By T. J. Johnson. 1 vol, 12mo. 
v. 


EVENINGS AT WOODLAWN.—By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
Author of “ Women of the American Revvulution.” 
1 vol, 12mo. 


Now Ready. 
Hume’s History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 

A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
| his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
| Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all; 
and is believed to be the highest attrinment in the art of 
producing GOOD BUOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low Prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furmshed an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 Wasutx@Ton street, 

a4tf BOSTON 

JAICC ‘ , ‘ 

HOLDEN’S DULLAR MAGAZINE. 
t wr present proprietor of this popular Magazine, in 
continuing its publication, is determined that it #hall 
lose nene of its merits and attractions which it possessed 
under its former one, and which has made it so desirable 
a Periodical for Family Reading. It is mace upof Tales, 
Translations, Esexys, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of His- 
tory, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews, Criticisms, and 
Topics of the month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed. It is fur- 
nished at the low price of One Dollar a year. in advance, 
the yearly volume containing 768 pages, making it the best 
and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 
P Five copies will be furnished fur $4, and twenty copies 
or $15. 

Letters must be addressed, Hotpex’s Dottar Maga- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street. New York (post-paid). 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the billy is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
; sence of the Post-maeter as evidence of the fact. 

' W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassau street, 
| n33m Proprietor. 


By Alfred B. 


Vi. 


PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT.—A Practical View of the 
Mutual Duties and Relations, and Loterests of the Medi- 
cal Profession and the Community. By W. Hooker, 
M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

vil. 

THE BRILLIANT--AN ANNUAL FOR 1850, with 16 

fine steel engravings. Edited by T. 8. Arthur. roy. 8vo. 
Vut. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By M. F. Tupper, with 
40 original designe and illustrations, on supertine ps per, 
in various styles of binding. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
* 36 Park Row and 145 Naseau street. 


W. C. MEADE, 


Eommission Agent, 


83 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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WILKINS, CARTER & CO-s 
Popular Music Books, 


More universally used than all others ¢ mbined 








CARMINA SACRA, 


OR, BOSTON COLLECTION oF CHUR 
By L. MASON, 


Greatly admired for the beauty, chastenes , 
character of its music. Published under the eupenen 
ence of the Boston Academy of Music. ioe 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’s COL. 
LECTION. 


Edited by L. MASON, 
This standard work is so well known an 





CH MUSic, 


1 used as t 
preclude the necessity of any recommendation ms cht 
THE PSALTERY. 
By L. MASON & G. J. WEBB. 

One of the most complete works of the kind ever nm) 
lished. It has received the sanction of the Saddle 
Haydn Society, and the Boston Academy of Music. Th 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston _ 


demy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, an 
every Choir. 


THE NATIONAL LYRE. 


By 8S. PARKMAN TUCKERMAN.S. A. BANCROF] 
and H. K. OLIVER. 

One of the most charming collections of Chuich Music 
ever published. It consists of old, new, and original 
niusic, all of which is of a strictly devotional character it 
also contains a beautiful selection of Chants, &e., for the 
Episcopal Charch. No book, it is believed, has ever been 
more universally admired, by those who have used it, than 
this collection. It contains 160 pages; price $5 per dozen, 


NEW BOOK FOR 1849-50. 
Bay State Collection. 


A new and popular Singing Boek suited to the wanis of 
all Christ'an Denominations, and containing a greatly en- 
lurged Elementary Department, with Special Exercises 
and Adaptations to Singing Schools. By A. N. Johuson, 
author of Trestises on Thorough Bass and Harmony, 
&c., &c., and Conductor of the Music at Park street 
Church; Josiah Osgood, Organist at Winnisinmet 
Church; and Sumner Hill, Organist at the Old Sonth 
Church, Boston. Besides a great variety of new and on- 
ginal tunes, the book contains nearly all the eld favorie 
tunes heretofore published ; a splendid selection of spirited 
Anthems, and a Chorister's Index, designed to assist the 
taste of the Chorister and facilitate an approprivte selec- 
tion of tunes for particular hymns. As a whole, it is be 
lieved that this work has never been surpassed, if eq wailed 
by any similar collection. Teachers and all others iv- 
terested in Church Music and Singing Schools, »re respect- 
fully invited to examine it before making another selec- 


tion. 
NEW CHORUS BOOK, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N, Johnson. 
A collection of Choruses from the works of Huendel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. ‘This work embraces a larger collection of 
choruses than has been before published, arranged in a 
form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is be- 
lieved that, besides the additional interest which its use 
imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure compo~- 
tions it contains will greatly improve the taste and facilitale 
the power of execution. Several editions have beco 
already sold. Price $5 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in two parts. 
By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor in the Boston 
Academy of Music. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM: con 
sisting of a great variety of Songs, Hymns, and Seriptara! 
Selections, with appropriate Music, arranged to be sung |" 
one, two, or three Parts; containing also the Elementry 
Principles of Vocal Music, prepsred with reference to the 
inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, designed 
asa complete Musical Manual for common or grammar 
Schouls. 


JUVENILE ORATORIOS. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE ROSE; THE INDIAN 
SUMMER, and THE CHILDREN OF JERUSALEM, 
designed for Schools, Juvenile €lasses, Floral, and other 
Concerts, etc. By J C. Johnson, Conductor of the original 
Floral Concerts. Teachers who have had experience ' 
the instruction of youth, must have noticed how much 
more attentive and “ wide awake” a school will be after 
the announcement that an Exhibition or Concert wil! close 
the term. To provide materials for such occasions, the 
author has thrown together his Songs into three Cantatas, 
which when sung may be accompanied, if thought bee, 
with floral decorations. a 

t 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
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10 ALL TEACHERS. 
R. M. SMITH'S 


New Common School Geography. 


aving very generally met the approval of | 
MS Woke distinguished ‘Teachers throughout. the 
the Publishers now present to the public a new 
ber improved Edition. There are several pecu- 
: ities which render the new School Geography of great 
pore value. The mapsaccompany the text, and wood 
1s are employed to advantage ; the style is simple and 
* the most in the shortest spxce ; the pronunciation of 
= rnames is indicated, the arrangewent of the Ques- 
~ a new feature, and entirely original in this work— 
toed of being at the foot of the page they are placed in 
vallel columns opposite the text, so that the youngest 
jolir is never ata loss, The Publishers beg further to 
~ that the Author, R. M. Smith, has been a distinguished 
oak ‘Teacher for many years, and is now teaching one 
jong the most flourishing Institutions in the state of Vir- 
Sala: and all these Teachers in the United States who 
havea wish to keep up with the improvements of the day 
and do their duty to their pupils and employers, are parti- 
cularly requested to give the work a candid examination. 
Copies gratis will be turnished on application to the Pub- 


a we will please bear in mind that the above is a 
and original work, and notthe old R,C Smith Geo- 
geaphy published for a long time in New York, and in or 
dering wiil please 7 on : 3 yah new Common School 
" . 4to Published b 
Geography. 48 GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 
$29 Gt No. 14 North 4th street, Philadelphia. 


a . . 
AJ 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 

HE Sabseriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a Schoo! Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
wany editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 


Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
myl2 ef PHILaDELrnia. 





Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C90., 


Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently anitorm in color and consistency. 


M. 8. Fifé’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 


It being entirely different in form from any now In use, 
itis peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Couuting- 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jelout 


Emporiam of Art-Rooms. 


No. 304 Broapway, 
Corner of Duane st. 





The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment 


comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortment of 


ENGRAVINGS; 


English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotint, 


and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS; 


Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 
Books of 


day of July ultimo. 


The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 
WM. A. GREENE, 
a] Agent for the Assignee. 


, and Works in every Department of | dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 


Liorstare and eee and Useful a, - “Soon ar characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
deed at sduced Prices, in pursuance of the ~q- he an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party . 
ee are om ee leaders, that must exeinpt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 


of sectarianism in politics, and that gives, therefore, to 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.”— 


NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CAREY & HART, 


THE LIFE 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM His 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ry G. H. LEWES, 


Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 
In one volume duodecimo. 
“We apprehend that from this volume will be gathered 
a more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character 
than has yet been accessible to the general reader.” — 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange 
should have been so long suffered to remain void. * * * 
The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all 
sources all the accessible information in relation to the 
man of blood.’—N. American. 


“The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be 
generally read and admired for the candor and sprightii- 
ness of its detail.."—Tux Crry lrem. 


* Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
tablecharacter. * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
gentleman, interspersed with sagecious opinions of his 
own.”’— Pennsylvanian. 

“Tt isa book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 
book on s0 interesting a subject must be.’—Scoit's 
Weekly. 

“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 
few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s ‘ Life of 
Schiller” The author possesses a mind eminently analy- 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 
tic sympathies.” — Evening Mirror. 


STATE TRIALS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


DURING THE 
, ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 


WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSION AL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON. 


In one volume 8vo. 


“It is, in fact, a most important contribution to political 
history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- 
cess; and as to a large and interesting part from the un- 
published files and letter- books of our early statesmen and 
Re ae Be ee a es ae, 

* His‘ notes’ form a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work; and these introduce us without re- 
serve to the contemporaneous incidents that illustrate 
both the controversies and the characters of the times. 
His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street, corner or Gorn, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee) Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. ‘The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY with ELasTicITy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 

Lhese are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN: 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


Holders of every description, &¢. 





Tribune. adtf 












jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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JUST OUT. 


Tconographic ~ Eneyelopadia. 
PART II. 


Published in 25 Parts, at $1 each. Payable on 
delivery of each part. 


Subscriptions only received for the whole work. 


<7" This work is entitled to more than ordinary claim 
to general attention, including, as it does, the great princi- 
ples of scientific research, and the results of deep philoso- 
phical investigation, 


The steel plates, of which the work will contain 500, 
are beautifully executed by the first artists of Germany, 
and are really splendid specimens of engraving: they have 
been prepared especially for this work. The price has 
been fixed at un exceedingly low rate ($1 per part), which 
can scarcely cover the costof the work.—Farmer and 
Mechanic. 


Experience has shown that, in these days of inventions 
and machines, it is impossible to obtain a correct notion of 
things without the assistance of illustrative designs. The 
engravings jn this work have been pronounced by the most 
eminent artists in the world, superior to any hitherto 
puvlished. ‘They possess in an eminent degree that clear- 
ness of execution which is so invaluable in works de- 
signed for popu.ar instruction. 

There is, moreover, another advantage which this work 
has over any other now extant, and that, too, a very im- 
portant ove. The seventh and last edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica was published in 1842, and has here- 
tofore divided favor with the Metropolitana, Recs’s and the 
Edinburgh, being very nearly obwlete in mutters of sci- 
enee. Now the Britannica contains 500 quarto steel en- 
gravings; the Iconographic has 500 of larger size and su- 
perier execution. ‘The price of the former has been 
REDUCED to Two Hundred or more Dollars, whilst the 
lutter may be put at just Twenty-five Dollars. 

We know of no work which bids fair to do more for the 
cause of popalar education.— Richmond Examiner. 


Full prospectuses to be had on application to 
any Bookseller in the United States. Subserip- 
tions received by all bookeellers. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PuBLISHER, 


n3 tf 2 Barclay street, N. Y. 





EXTENSIVE SALE (In England) OF 
RARE BOOKS AND A FEW 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


Will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191 Picca- 
dilly, London, in the month of November, an extensive 
collection (about 10 (ten) days’ sale) of Rare Books, a 
large proportion of which are presumed to be peculiarly 
interesting to the American collector, including Theology, 
Spanish, English, and other rare Chronicles, specimens of 
the early T'ypography of English and Foreign Printers, a 
very complete series of the Productions of the Family of 
Aldus, rare editions of the rare Classics, numerous inte- 
resting and important Spanish books, a very extensive 
collection of works relating to the Discovery, History, 
Natural History, Language, Literature, and Government 
of America and its Dependencies, Mexico, etc.; Voyages, 
‘Travels, and Itineraries, Fine Books of Prints, Natural 
History, Works containing specimens of early Engraving, 
Woodcuts, and Emblems; an extraordinary collection of 
English Poetry, Piays, and Works illustrative of the His- 
tory and progress of the English language and literature, 
including a perfectly unique coilection of the Works of 
Daniel De Foe, several hundred rare Tracts, particularly 
an extensive series relating to Charles I. and his contem- 
poraries, others of a local and personal character, Biogra- 
phies, rare histories of remarkable characters, Facetiz, 
and an unusually large assemblage of curious and rare 
articles in almost every class of Literature. Catalogues 
are preparing, and will be forwarded in sufficient time to 
allow of Commissions being transmitted to the under- 
mentioned Booksellers. 

John Pennington, Publisher, Philadelphia; Bartlett & 
Welford, John Wiley, and G. P. Putnam, New York; 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. and E. Littell, Boston. 829 7¢ 





LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE NOW READY, 
A New and Beautiful Edition, 
WITH AN ILLUMINATED TITLE PAGE, AND 12 
ILLUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED ON STEEL, 
of the 


WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES: 


CONTAINING 


The Female Characters of the Old and New 
Testament. 
Edited by the Rev. H. HASTINGS WELD, 
With Original eesen > by Eminent American 


Vriters, 
Elegantly Bound in new and attractive Styles of Binding. 


Also, 
A New and Beautiful Stereotyped Edition, 
With New Plates, 
and a 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED TITLE-PAGE AND 
FRONTISPIECE 
of the 


SCENES 


IN THE 


LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 
Edited by R. W. GRISWOLD, D.D. 
Bound in new, rich, and elegant Styles of Binding. 


WATSON’S 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


An Elegantly Lilustrated Edition, 
WITH NINE STEEL LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
CONTAINING 
Elegant Extracts upon every Subject. 
Compiled trom various Authors, and Arranged under 
Appropriate Heads. 
Richly bound in various Styles. 

L. & B. desire w call the attention of the Trade to the 
beautiful and popular Illustrated Presentation and Juve- 
nile Works published by them, all of which being Stin- 
dard in thew character, and without date, and cunse- 
quently not perishable with the season, are not subject to 
the objections usually made to Annuals. Catalogues will 
be furnished upon application 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers 

o27 tf Philadelphia. 


The Book for the Times. 


The Hand of “God in History ; 


OR, DIVINE PROVIDENCE HISTORICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE EXTENSION 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By HOLLIS READ, A.M. 


In offering this work to the public, the publishers feel 
that they are presenting something new, and not only 
new, but, at this crisis in the affairs of the world, pecu- 
liarly valuable. The world's history appears like a chaos 
—no thread, no system, no line of connexion running 
through it. Kingdoms have arisen like exhalations, and 
like exhalations they have passed away. During the past 
two years, revolution has trodden so closely upon the 
heels of revolution, that the nations have had scarcely 
time to know that one was past, before another was shak- 
ing them as reeds. Philosophy has striven to discern the 
cause and end of these convulsions. She has striven in 
vain. She has plunged herself by her efforts into still 
deeper night. Itis the object of this work to direct her 
eye tothe Almighty Hand, that, with her gaze fixed on 
the Central Power, she may point the inhabitants of the 
earth to the object and consummation ofall the changes and 
revolutions which mark the history of our world. The 
aim of the author has been to make the work historical ; 
at least so abounding in narrative, anecdote, biography, 
and in the delineations of men and things in real life, as 
tocommend it wall. Itcannot fail to interest the Stu- 
dent of History and the Student of Theology, the Sabbath 
School Teacher and Scholar—indeed, every person will 
find ita book of thrilling interest, and abiding value. 

Recommendations have been received from Dr. Baird, 
Dr. Cheever, Dr. Alexander, Dr. Hawes, Rev. Robert Turn- 
bull, Rev. Heary 4. Van Lennep, Prof. Tappan, and others, 
which, on account of their length, must be omitted here. 

Agents are wanted to circulate the work in this and 
other States. Liberal encouragement given. 

H. E. ROBINS & CO.. Publishers, 
Asylum st., Hartford. 

H. E. R. & Co. give constant and profitable employment 
to active men, in circul 
in all of the States of the Union. 

&—#" The above work for sale by 

HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 

020 3t 216 Pearl street, N. Y. 
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popular and valuable works, 





A. S. BARNES & Cos 
School-Book Circulay. 


HE tollowing TEXT-BOOKS havi : 

. published, and possessing, as is be oe 
merit over other works of similar character, the oo 
ers would respecifully cull the attention of Teacie +9 
careful examination of their merits :— weme 


J ally heen 
lieved, su, 


BROOKS’S CLASSICcs. 
BROOKS'S ous METAMORPHOSES. With figs. 
BRUOKS'S | GREEK LESSONS (or First Lessons in 
MROOKS'S | COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA (iq 
maT UESOONS Cr Fn Len 


REID & BAIN'’S CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY 


1 00. 
PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 9). 
PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PLILogo. 


phy. $l. 
PROF, DAVIES’S UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, &€, 


EMMA WILLARD’S HISTORIES. 


MRS. WILLARD’S HISTORIC GUIDE. 63 ets. 

MKS. WILLARIYS TEMPLE ; or, Man of Tine. 75 ets 

MRS WILLARD'S ABRIDGED HISTORY of THE 
United States and California, designed for Schools, with 
Maps, &c , 63 cents, 

MRS. WILLARD’S ENGLISH CHRONOGRAPHER 
75 cents. ‘ 

MRS, WILLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, jn per 
spective, $1 50. 

GILLESPIE’S MANUAL OF ROAD-MAKING, 81 50, 

HAMILTON'S ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHi|w- 
SOPHY, $8}. 

CHAMBERS'S ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, 81. 

CLARK'S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING, 75 cents. 

CHAMBERS'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 8), 


DAVIES'’S ARITHMETICAL TABLE-BOOK, 1% cts, 

CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 5v cevts. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING, 6 cents. 

PARKER'S RHETORICAL READER, 81 

PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOUPHY, 38 cents. 


NORTHEND'S YOUNG SPEAKER, 38 cents. 
NORTHEND'S AMERICAN SPEAKER, 75 cents, 
NORTHEND’'S SCHOOL DIALOGUES, 75 cents. 


Published by 
013 A 8S. BARNES & CO. 


SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
GERMAN AUTHOR, TIECK. 


MESSRS. A. ASHER & Co., 


OF BERLIN, 


Have in the Press the Catalogue of the celebrated 
Library of Lewis Tigcx, the renowned German auibor, 
and translator of the works of Shakspeare and Cervanies 
which will be sold by them December 15, 1849. 

This Library, which was collected during the last forty 
years of the life of the illustrious ‘Tieck, comprises above 
7500 works in 17,000 vols., and is particularly rich in Ger- 
man, English, Spanish, and Italian Literature and History 
(the latter including many rare works relating to Ameri- 
ca), in Biography, Literary History, and Bibliogrs phy. 

A great vumber of the books are enriched by notes in 
Mr. Tieck’s hand ; many of them are presentation copies 
from the authors; and the catalogue of this library—one 
of the most important and complete in the branches enu- 
merated above—will remain a lasting monument of the 
taste, the industry, and the extensive learning of its cele- 
brated collector. 

Catalogues may be had and orders will be executed by 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, New York. s22 tf 
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TO PUBLISHERS. 


MERICAN Manuscripts 
Translations by American 
and French, may be had on favorableterms. A i 
recently received is a Manuscript, by a Lady, of a or 
Novel, entitied ELEANOR; Or, LIFE WITH 
LOVE. Authors and Manuscripts, with Terms, made 


know PPlication 
was ™ SAMUEL COLMAN, 
020 2* 55 William street. 
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ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF NOVEMBER. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND 
Will Publish in one large and elegant octavo Volume 


CIRCASSIA; 


Or, A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS. 
By GEORGE LEIGHTON DITSON, Esa. 


No. 144.J 





MAAAAAAAAADRRAAALS 
Reing a journey to Circassia (the scene of the origin of the Europenn race) and the passage of Mount Caucasus. The bold undertaking of exploring this interesting and 
ancient seat of Empires, hitherto so little known, was commenced by the Author underthe most favorable circumstances; and he was enabled to accomplish it successfully 
with the aid and encouragement of Prince Worenzoff, Governor of Southern Russia, It is believed thut the work will be considered worthy of being ranked with Layard and 
Stephens, and inferior to neither of them in interest and novelty. n3 2 


INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD, 
By MRS. COLMAN, 


NOW READY.—Price 50 cts. in muslin: extra gilt edges, 63 cts. 
This is an original work on a very interesting subject. The general character of the book is indicated by the following motto to the First Part. 
** As the smallest planets are nearest the Sun so are littie children nearest to God.” —Richter. . 








From the Commercial Advertiser. 
“The Author of the * Innocence of Childhood’ is well known as the Editor of the I.u Lu Books and other interesting works for children. ‘The present will not diminish her 


reputation, but rather add to it. It is composed of several cistinct stories, all very happily told.” = 
Published by D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. A. & Co. will also supply any of the following series of cheap and useful Juvenile Books, edited by Mrs. Couman, viz.— 


{ THE LU LU BOOKS, six different kinds, fancy boards, each 124 cts. 

THE STORIES OF CHILDHOOD, ten kinds, tancy boards, each 124 cts. 

THE GRANDMOTHER'S COLORED ‘TOYS, six kinds, large size, in beautiful and new fancy covers, exch 124 ets. . 

“COLMAN’S NEW JUVENILE SERIES, six kinds, 18me. cloth. Ilustrated with many pictures and a variety ot instructive and pleasant tales, Poetry, Plays, &c., written 
byj{Mrs. Corman, Marv Howitt, Hans Anpersen, Mivs Couman, Mas. Have, and others. Each book, 25 cts. The rames are—l. THE TALISMAN OF THE GOOD 
GENIUS. MH. SPORIES OF AFFECTION. LiL PEARL STORY BOOK. 1V, PET BUTTERFLIES. V. NEW AND TRUE STORIES, and Vi. HOLIDAY STORIES. 


Also by MISS COLMAN. 


THE BIIOU ALPHABET; being a single word in French to each letter illustrated in English Verse, and numerous pictures, Price 31 cts. plain, 50 cts. colored. 
THE LADIES" VASE OF WiLD FLOWERS, collected by Miss Colman, muking a neat miniature volume, 31 cts. 
THE CASKET OF GATHERED THOUGHTS, in the same style and price. 


POPULAR FRENCH CLASSICS 


FOR SALE BY 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. [List No. 4. 


oct27 2t 
































LITTERATURE PRANGAISE. BIBLIOTHEQUE LATINE-FRANCAISE. Manec-Avritte.—(Euv., tr. Pierron. 1 vol. 
Moratistes Grees.—Socrate, Epictéte. 1 vol. 
XIXe sidcle Tactre.—(C£uvres compl., trad. Louandre. 2 vol. | ORATEURS Grecs.—Choix de Harangues. 1 vol. 
ol ; (Sous presse) Piaure, Horace, César, Virgile, | i sée-~Le RA ublique. 1 vol. 
i ge lg édit. Cousin. 1 vol. Térence, Suétone, ete. | ie on = eal: 
jieron Cousin.—Philos. cariesienne. 1 vol. : ie " 
Emite Saisser.—Philos. et Religion. 1 vol. BIBLIOTHEQUE GRECQUE-FRANQ(AISE. he Magme>- 4 rel 
Due. Strewart.—Elem. de Philosoph. 3 vol. AnistopHane.—Comédies, t. Artaud. 2 vol. Poin Bei ta eye Punto 4vol 
Hirrocrare.—(Euv. t.d’Aremberg. 1 vol. ArisToTe.—Politique, ete., ete. 1 vol. "Traités F waren 2 vol . ‘ 
CaBanis.—Physique et moral. 1 vol. Démostuknes.—Chels-d’ceuvre. 1 vol. a se cdtalee te —_ % val. 
Bicnat.—Vie et Mort. 1 vol. Diopore ve Sicite.—Biblioth historique. 4 vol. Scmetians —Théatr ote. Ameed,i.vel. .: 
ZimmERMANN.—De la Solitude. 1 vol. Diogzxe pe Larrre.—Vies des Philosoph. 2 vol: imeem Mien 6. ne oe. 
RovsseL.—Syst. de la Femme. 1 vol. Escuyite.—TheAtre, t. Pierron. 1 vol. Kieiidecis ee eames completes. Sed. 
J. Liesie.—Lettres s. la Chimie. 1 vol. — Evairive.—Theatre, tr. Artaud. 2 vol. ‘ rs NGLO-FRANCAISE 
F. Kute—Le Déluge. 1 vol. Héropore.—Histoire, t. Larcher. 2 vol. BIBLIOTHEQUE A 5 ¢ . 
Manomer.—Le Koran. 1 vol. Homére.—lliade, tr. Dacier. 1 vol. Watrer-Scotr.—(Euvres, trad. Wailly, 12 vol. 
Conrverus.—Les 4 liv. de la Chine. 1 vol. Odyssée, tr. Dacier. 1 vol. se vendent sépar. 
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lilustrated Edition of Proverbial Philosophy. Fine Arts. 


OQ pL: 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. Oe “AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS. 
| cuteness 


By M. F, TUPPER. HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, Tend wastaneron  DELIVARING Mme thavouRAI 
i ot : : Printers, that he still continues to carry on the i T 2 P 
With forty Original Designs and Ilustrations.| 505, o¢ ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches.; ADDRESS, 1789. §3. 
His facilities are such that he is a ges ol THR Fi PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1775. $3 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the— RST , . 
Printed in clear type, on superfine paper. 1 vol. 8vo. most Cqmaatie terms; while the experience of many | THE SPIRIT OF '76. $2. 
bound in morocco, a . $300) years nee —_ to a Lage pe nas ge ead 
t t t rit 
Do. do. cloth gilt sides and edges = ea 0 give satisfaction to all who may favor him w elr THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 


tronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 
P0203 Cor. John st, New York. | PENDENCE. $1 25. 











Do. do. gilt, hk antleear: © Se BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN ‘TIME. 81 75. 





making an elegant Gift-book for all seasons. ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, ke., &e., &e. 
Just published by BAKER & SCRIBNER, PRINTER JOHN NEALE, Pvstisuer, 
RG 36 Park Row and 145 Nassaustret.  (L12 FULTON STREET, N.Y.) gisim 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
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RIDDLE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. — 


Published at £2 10s.—offered at $8 50. 


PALANAN WA 


A COPIOUS 


AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


FOUNDED ON THE GERMAN.LATIN DICTIONARIES OF DR. WILLIAM FREUND. 
By the REV. JOSEPH ESMOND RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford ; 


AUTHOR OF “A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY,” “ ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY,” &c. 


In One thick Volume, uniform with “ Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon.” 
*,* While Mr. Riddle’s octavo Latin-English Dictionary has met the ordinary wants of Colleges and Schools, there has still been a call for a more co; 


Post Ato. cloth. Published at £2 10s.—offered at $8 50. 


Pious work of the same 


kind as a book of reference in libraries, and for the convenience of advanced students who do not shrink from the purchase of a large and costly volume. At the same time | 
has appeared desirable to transfer to the English language the substance of two critical and elaborate Latin German Dictionaries, by Dr. William Freund, in which Latin ain 
graphy has been curried to a high degree of perfection. These considerations have led to the preparation of the “ Copious and Critical Lexicon which is now submitted to the 


public. 
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SPIERS’ ENGLISH-FRENCH AND 


Royal 8vo. Pp. 1331, sheep, $3 50. 


ONDA OD LOL DD A OD 


FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


On fine paper, 2 vols. stitched, $4 50. 


GENERAL ENGLISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY, 


Newly composed from the English Dictionaries of Jounson, Wesster, Ricnarpson, &c.; from the French Dictionaries of Tux 
Frencn Acapemy, Laveavx, Borste, BescueveLte, &c., and the special Dictionaries and Works in both Languages. 


By A. 


SPIERS, 


Professor of English at the National College of Bonaparte (Paris), at the National School of Civil Engineers, §-c. 


Frem the Boston Atlas. 
“ One of the best and most convenient Dictionaries ever composed.” 


From the London Examiner. 
** At last we have a real French Dictionary—a Dictionary of the modern French Lan- 
guage, as it is actually written and spoken, compiled by a scholar and man of taste. 
bd bd * ‘The work is the result of the labor of fourteen years. It isevery way 
worthy of the patient and persevering toil devoted to its composition. * * * It 
is the genuinely trustworthy English-French and French-English Dictionary.” 


From the Boston Evening Transcript. 
“ This is the most comprehensive Freneh Dictionary ever published in this country.” 


From Thomas Sherwin, Esq., Principal of the English High School. 
Messxs. Litrie & Brown. Boston, Oct. 26, 1849. 
Gentlemen :—Having exxmined the French and English Dictionary of Mr. Spiers, pub- 
lished by yourselves and M. Baudry, 1 unhesitatingly pronounce it the best work of the 
kind that H have seen. By its copions vocabulary, exact definitions, exhibition of idio- 
matic peculiarities, and use of symbols, this Dictionary will afford the most important 
aid to the student of either language. 


Very respectfully and truly yours, ‘THOMAS SHERWIN, 





From Geo. B. Emerson, Esq. 
Messrs. Lirrie & Brown: 

Gentlemen—| have examined Spiers's French and English Dictionary and find ita very 
valuable work. It contsins a large namber of words, and a vast number of phrases pot 
contained in any other Dictionary that | have seen, of the same convenient size; the 
significations are well arranged, and by the judicious use of marks and abbreviaticns, it 
is made very comprehensive, while it i# n¢-t too large for commodious use. 


Yours respectfully, Gro. B. E x. 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1849. ch y MERSON 


From Count De Laporte, late Instructor of French ot Harvard University . 
‘on, October 17, 1849. 
Dear Sir :— 


According to your desire, I have made a thorough examination of Spiera's Dic- 
tionary ; { have found it complete in its vocabulary; the illustrations are numerous ani 
welle n; expressions, now become obsolete, have been omitted, and irregular 
verbs are given with the first purpose of their primitive tenses, so as to enable foreign- 
ers to read French almost without the assistance either of a grammar or a teacher. Mv 
opinion is that Mr. Spiers has rendered a great service to a large class of the learcing 
community, by presenting them with a cheap book, so far superior to any other of the 
same size and cost, and I have no doubt that when this work is known, it will be duly 
appreciated, and supersede the batch of bad books, which, under the name of Dictiona- 
ries and the pretext of cheapness, have become the real plague of our schools. 

lam respectfully yours, Cre. DE LAPORTE, 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


FOR OCTOBER, 


1849. 


Price One Dollar. 


Tux Subscribers have effected an arrangement by which they receive the Edinburgh Review simultaneously with its publication in England, and which enables them to 
offer it at the extremely Low Price of FOUR DOLLARS per annum. The numbers for July and October (Nos. 181 and 182) are received, and fur sale at ONE DOLLAR 


EACH. 


Art. L—1. Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Eighth edition, er 8vo =London. 
2. The Nemesis of Faith. By J. A. Froude, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 12mo. 
London : pp. 227. 
3. Popular Christianity, its Transition State and 
Probable Development. By F. J. Foxton, 
B.A.; formerly of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Dock- 
low, Herefordshire. 12mo. London: pp. 226. 
IL. —1. Die Chemische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete 
der A tur und Pflanzenphysiologie. Von 
Emil Thc odor Wolff. 8vo. pp.549. Leipzig: 


1847. 

2. Précis Elémentaire de Chimie Agricole. Par 
Je Docteur F. Sacc, Professeur a la Faculté des 
Sciences de Neufchatel (Suisse). 8vo. pp. 420. 
Paris: 1848. 

3. Mémoire sur les Terrains Ardennais et Rhénan 
de l'Ardenne, du Rhin, du Brabant et dy Con- 
dros. Par André Dumont, Professeur de Géo- 
logie 4 l'Université de Liége—Extrait du tome 
xx. et du tome xx. des Mémoires de |’ Acadé- 
mie Royalede ym 4to. pp. 613. 

2. Geological and Agricultural Survey of the 


State of Rhode Island, made under a Resolve 
of Legislature in the Year 1839. By Charles 
T.Jackson,M.D. 8vo. pp. 312. Providence: 


1840. 
5. The present State of Agriculture in its Rela- 





Contents of the October Number. 


tions to Chemistry and Geology. A Lecture 

delivered before the Royxl Agricultural So- 

ciety, at the Meeting in York. By Professor 

Johnson. From the Journal of the Royal Agri- 

cultural Society of England, vol. ix. part I. 
London: 1848. 

6. Contributions to Scientific Agriculture. By 
James F. W. Johnston, M.A.. F.R.8.L. L, & 
E., F. G. 8., &c. 8vo. pp. 231. London and 
Edinburgh : 1849. 

7. On the Use of Lime in Agriculture. By 
James F. W. Johnston, F. R SS. L. & E., &c., 
&c Feap. 8vo. pp. 262. London and Ed- 


—: 1849. 

IlL—1. The Princess: a Medley. Poems by Alfred 
Tennyson. Fifth Edition. : 1848, 

2. The Poetical Works of “20 Bysshe Shelley. 

Fo by Mrs. Shelley. vols. London: 


1847. 
3. Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John 
Keats. Edited by R. Monckton Milnes. 2 


vols, : 
LV.—1. Rudimentary Electricity ; om a concise Ex- 


tion of the General of Electrical 
ience, gy ok which it has been 
7g A cae Harris, F.R.S. Lon- 


2. Regulations of the Electric Te Compa- 
: legraph pa 








7. : 1849. 
3. Traité de Télegraphie Electrique, renfermant 


son Histoire, sa Théorie, et la Description des 
Appareils. Par M. Abbé Moigno. Paris: 
1849. 


V.—Report of the Select Committee of the Honse of 


‘ommons appointed to consider the Constitu 
tion and Management cf the School of De- 
sign. 1849. 


VL—1. Puliical and Sccial Economy, its practice! 


Applications. (From “ Chambers’s Instructive 
and Entertaining Library.”) By John fiill 
Burton. Edinburgh: 1849. 

2. Evils of sapees. Social and Economical. By 
London Physician. 


a London : 1849. 
ge ioer nes for the Times. By J, C. Symons. 


ndon : } 
ViI.—Statistics of Coal. The Geographical and Geo- 


logical Distribution of Fossil Fuel, or Mineral 
Combustibles employed in Arts and Manufac- 
tures, &c.; with colored Maps and Di grams. 
derived from official Reports and Accredited 
By Richard Cowling ‘Taylor, 
FGS, &e, &c. 8vo. , Chapman: 
Philadelphia, T. W. Moore. Pp. 754 


VUIL—Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 


F-R.8, Secretary to the Admiralty in the 

of Charies [1. and James Ii., with a 
Life and Notes. By Richard, Lord Braybrooke. 
Third edition, considerably enlarged. 5 vois. 


LITTTE & BROWN, 


112 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


